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The March of Events 


NE can hardly say that a much- 
() troubled world will this year find 
itself in a happy Christmas mood, for 
the bloodiest war in history is in progress. 
It is a war, too, that involves world-wide 
interests. If the European nations do not 
become entangled in it during its progress, 
they must take a hand in its settlement when 
it ends. All Europe, therefore, lives in a 
state of increasing anxiety. 

Yet even this ghastly war, if one regard 
it over a range of years, is likely to bring a 
guarantee of peace that could have been 
secured in no other way. If we look over 
the world to see the largest forces that con- 
tend for mastery, we shall still see the two 
old tendencies that have fought for many a 
century. One is democracy, the other is 
autocracy. All the advance in thought that 
the world has made in recent times and all 
the progress in government that has been 
made during a century or more have not 
touched the autocratic, Asiatic mind of 
Russia, which is the stronghold of autocracy. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend the 
Russian mind, but its steadfast belief is that 
autocracy is the final and permanent form of 
government. It regards all liberal govern- 
ments such as the English and our own as 
merely temporary and accidental. Every 
nation must have its master: this is the 
Russian view; and the rule of the people is 
anarchy and can not endure. Democracy 
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with all that it implies is a modern form of 
mob-rule, a passing. phase of society and of 
government which has grown out of the settle- 
ment of new countries: it cannot last. When 
the United States passes its merely ad- 
venturous, frontier period of development, 
the delusion of popular government will 
end. When that ends, England will recover 
its sense and again have a monarch with 
autocratic power over the souls as well as 
the lives of his subjects. Asia is a heathen 
country to exploit and incidentally to bring 
into the orthodox faith. 

With this deeply rooted conviction and 
with its millions a sodden mass of obedience, 
Russia stands as the great example of the 
Power of a King, in direct hostility to the 
tendency and to the aspirations of every 
free people and of every nartly free people. 

A clash was obliged to come somewhere, at 
some time. ~All autocracies have had to be 
whipped. Cromwell, Washington, the Napo- 
leonic wars, the French Revolution—all 
history has proved this since peoples began 
to become free. Almost by an accident, it 
happened to be Japan that was provoked to 
war with Russia. It might have been 
England—it may be England yet. What- 
ever nation happened to be the Russian 
antagonist, the struggle was obliged to come; 
for, since the Russian people have not the 
capacity to throw off their yoke, the insolence 
of autocracy must meet its doom at the 
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hand of some foreign power; for all the 
world is now so knit together that absolute 
kings have become - insufferable. Human 
freedom has gone too far for those countries 
which possess it to allow it to recede. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which Japan 
is fighting the battles of all free peoples; and 
it is in this sense that the great war which 
now darkens the world is a war for freedom. 
The humiliation of Russia will bring the 
time nearer when enlightened governments 
may settle the differences that arise between 
them in civilized ways. This can never be 
done as long as a brutal autocracy holds a 
prominent place in the family of nations, 
an autocracy that has a contempt for all 
that free governments stand for. 


THE INSOLENCE OF AUTOCRACY 


HIS insolence of the autocratic mind 
explains the action of the Russian 
fleet when they fired on English fishermen. 
Whatever the excuses given for it, it was a 
“‘mistake”’ of a kind that only the autocratic 
kind of mind could have made. The incident 
was for this reason more illuminating to the 
western world .than any preceding incident 
of the war; for it showed the Russian state 
of mind.and point of view. 

There are mistakes that an admiral of any 
fleet might make, but this was not one of 
them. The incident. struck deeper than the 
general chance of error. It showed the radi- 
cal difference between a mind bred in ‘the 
atmosphere..of a corrupt autocracy, and 
other minds. It showed Russia centuries 
behind -western Europe, and in direct con- 
flict with it, and it was this deeper revelation 
that ~bewildered the world. If a Russian 
man-of-war had run down an English fishing- 
smack’by an accident of navigation, and had 
killed thrice as many men, it. would have 
attracted no more attention than any other 
ordinary marine mishap. It was not the 
lives lost that stirred England, but the method 
of thought that was revealed. The western 
world got a glimpse of the autocratic mind 
at work. Drunk or’sober, nervous or calm, 
no matter. Here was a navy of the Czar 


of all the Russias, and there was a fishing-fleet. 
Though the excuse was made that fright 
prompted shooting, the irresponsibility of 
autocracy asserted itself, as when a Russian 
naval lord might shoot a peasant whose 
smack ran in the way of a royal procession. 
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This state of mind was betrayed by the 


Russian commander’s conduct in considering 
the incident of too little importance to 
demand a prompt report. 

Now, since the world is fast becoming 
one neighborhood, an autocratic and inso- 
lent neighbor like this must cause serious 
trouble. So long as Russian warships kept 
at home and so long as Russian aggression 
was eastward, the western world forgot the 
real nature of the autocracy. What the war 
with Japan has done is to reveal its char- 
acter afresh; and the revelation has carried 
with it a profound conviction that the. Rus- 
sian conception of government and the con- 
ception of government held by most western 
nations are so incompatible that they cannot 
express themselves in action at the same 
time in a world as small as ours has now 
come to be. The sympathy of the English- 
speaking people for Japan, therefore, has a 
deeper significance than admiration for the 
bravery of the Japanese. It rests on an 
irreconcilable enmity to all that Russia 
stands for. 

During the comparatively long period of 
peace in Europe, the autocracy of Russia 
has concealed its true character chiefly 
through its well-trained diplomatists;-and 
it has had an ally in the Emperor of ‘Ger- 
many; for the development of the German 
people has not been in the direction of popu- 
lar freedom under the present war-lord. 
The old spirit of absolutism has become 
stronger. 

But it is a pleasing reflection that outside 
of Germany, in almost every other European 
country, popular government becomes more 
strongly entrenched or a nearer approach is 
made to it. An absolute monarchy is :un- 
thinkable in any European kingdom except 
Turkey and Russia. The progress of liberal- 
ism in Italy, the strengthening of the republic 
in France, the sturdy freedom of the Dutch, 
the relaxing of autocracy even in Spain, and 
at the other side of the world the astonishing 
progress of the people of Japan which is 
toward democracy and away from absolutism 
by a route peculiarly their own—these ten- 
dencies all make the world a better world to 
live in, and they emphasize the necessary 
alienation of Russia as the head and front 
of absolutism in a century that must widen 
and deepen the hold of democracy on man- 
kind—unless we are to despair of human 
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WITH US—ONLY PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


progress. This is the spirit of an -age of 
marked human advance. Even this war, 
therefore, makes for permanent peace. 


A. MEASURE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALITY 


HE clash between absolutism and free 
government strikes even deeper than 
religious sympathy. It is a proper Christmas 
thought—how far human fellowship ‘has 
broken over. the bounds of creeds. In the 
first months of the war between Japan and 
Russia, we sometimes read of it as a war 
between a Christian nation and a pagan one; 
but’ the sympathies of English-speaking 
people took no note of this difference. The 
Russians continue to lay stress on their 
religious duty, as witness these extracts from 
the Stranntk of St. Petersburg: 


“The opposition to the retention of Manchuria 
proceeds from a misunderstanding of the mission 
which God ordained for Russia. Our country is 
providentially called to extend and maintain the 
Orthodox faith in the whole world. Left to them- 
selves, the Chinese would not expérience the need 
of receiving Christianity, and they would remain 
forever in the darkness of idolatry. Hence the 
divine law forbids Russia to return Manchuria to 
the Chinese. 


“The conquest of Korea by the Japanese would 
make it impossible for that country to become 
acquainted with the light of the gospel. In the 
name of her historical mission, therefore, Russia 
cannot allow any other State, even though it be a 
Christian State, but not Orthodox, to possess itself 
of Korea, but must herself extend her protectorate 
over it. God will punish China and Japan for not 
having. recognized His ways and the wonderful 
works of His hand.”’ 


But such appeals are effective only with the 
Russians themselves. -Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, play a small part in our judgment 
of the rightness of a principle or of the manli- 
ness of a people. The untrustworthiness of 
Russian. despatches about the war has done 
more to destroy respect for Russian character 
than their adherence to a form of Christianity 
can-ever do to restore it. 

This judgment by the English and our- 
selves gives a good measure of our liberaliza- 
tion of opinion on religious subjects. The 
barriers of creed, church, and religion have 
broken down so completely that we have 
forgotten that they existed. Yet they hither- 
to played so large a part in our thought that 
it would have been inconceivable even a 
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generation ago that. the English and the 
American - people should ‘ever forget the 
difference between a Christian and a 
“heathen” nation. Such -a change has 
cleared the atmosphere of much cant—the 
kind of cant that Carlyle used to rail about. 
The insolence of a “‘Christian’’ autocracy is 
the really ‘‘heathen”’ thing; and we are the 
honester for frankly acknowledging it. 


WITH US—ONLY PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


UT, however much a. great: war may 
darken Asia and keep Europe anxious, 
our Own government is at profound peace 
with all the world without any apparent 
danger of possible entanglements anywhere. 
We sow and reap bountiful harvests which 
nations across both oceans buy to our en- 
richment; we are becoming wealthy at an 
amazing pace in spite of our inability to pay 
proper attention to foreign trade, for our 
manufactured wares are sold abroad in 
increasing quantities, almost without intelli- 
gent effort; we lately passed through a 
presidential campaign without deranging trade 
and even without becoming excited; and 
the every-day, commonplace things of life 
so absorb us that we become more and more 
comfortable even at the possible risk of 
becoming dull. 

Yet the foundation of the wisest Christmas 
congratulations is in these every-day, comfort- 
able facts. In taking measure of a people’s 
happiness, these are the things that a philoso- 
pher would observe—good food. and’ good 
cooking; comfortable houses with good beds 
and bath-room; sanitary habits; good roads, 
effective community organization; schools of 
the right sort. In all these (and there is real 
social progress only in proportion to the 
improvement of these elementary agencies of 
good living), this magazine has continuously 
presented evidences of advancement. The 
most hopeful single fact in American life 
today is perhaps the new practical knowledge 
that we are all getting, of the bounty and the 
beauty of the earth. The cultivation of 
the soil, in small areas as well as large, is for 
the first time in human history becoming 
possible with comforts and profits comparable 
to those in other occupations. 

Upon these fundamental things we go on 
building a sounder economic life. In small 
units, this tendency shows itself whenever 
a man goes out of town and buys an acre for 
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a garden. In larger units, it shows itself 
in the economic independence of every great 
section of the country. In units still larger, 
it shows itself in our ability to make loans to 
foreign governments—the recent forty-million 
loan to Mexico, for example. 


THE AVERTED DANGER OF RUSSIAN WAR WITH 
ENGLAND 


HE Russian Baltic fleet at last set sail in 
October with the pretense of going to 
the scene of war. What its destination will 
be is a puzzle to all naval students. Vladi- 
vostock, the only port that Russia has open 
in the east, will be closed by ice long before 
the fleet can reach it. There was no rational 
hope when it started that it could find refuge 
at Port Arthur; there is no other Russian 
port in Asia that could harbor the fleet; and 
it cannot take refuge in any neutral port so 
long as the war continues. There are grave 
difficulties to be overcome, too, such as secur- 
ing sufficient coal, before the fleet could pos- 
sibly reach the Pacific, if it really try to 
proceed. 

But, whatever plan the Russian Admiralty 
had in starting it on this voyage, whether 
merely to affect public opinion at home or to 
try a forlorn.hope, it made an untoward start. 
England was thrown into a panic of indigna- 
tion by the firing of the fleet upon English 
fishing vessels, and for a day or two there was 
apparent danger of a conflict between Russian 
and English men-of-war. But the self- 
restraint of the English Government caused 
a settlement of the incident to be entrusted 
to a tribunal chosen by both governments, 
and the Russian fleet proceeded on its way. 

The probability is that the Russian naval 
officers, because of nervousness and incom- 
petence, mistook some of their own fléet for 
what they supposed to be Japanese torpedo 
boats, and fired upon them and upon the 
English trawlers near-by. It was a ‘‘mis- 
take,’’ probably made in panic, that caused 
the whole world to laugh at the Russian navy. 
Incidentally, it forced to a higher pitch the 
mutual suspicions of the Russians and the 
English, and to this extent it contributed to 
the danger of possible conflict hereafter. But 
a settlement of this difficulty in the face of 
inflamed public opinion is a striking evidence 
of the growth of feeling in favor of arbitration 
even by the foremost governments. Re- 


garded at this distance, it would have been 
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both criminal and absurd for two great 
Powers to go to war about an incident which, 
however stupid, surely was not deliberately 
intended as a hostile act. But while the 
murdered fishermen lay dead at Hull it re- 
quired coolness to act with the wisdom of 
restraint. The English demand is an in- 
demnity, which Russia will willingly pay, and 
punishment of the officers who were respon- 
sible for the “mistake.” Both governments 
will abide by the decision of the tribunal. 


THE INCREASING DREAD OF WAR 


HE hope that this war will lead to a long 
peace in Asia is a reasonable expecta- 
tion. The grave danger to peace there has 
hitherto been the greedy attitude of the prin- 
cipal European powers toward China. The 
development of the world has now reached a 
stage where the exploitation of China cannot 
longer be postponed. Few well-informed men 
ever expect to see a strong central Chinese 
Government. The Chinese are without a 
sense of nationality. They lack cohesive 
political qualities. The trade of the vast 
empire and its modernization must there- 
fore be directed, not as the trade and moderni- 
zation of Japan have been directed, by the peo- 
ple themselves, but by people of other nations. 
Every one of the principal European nations 
already has a lodgment on Chinese soil. 
The Boxer insurrection which was put down 
by an army of the allies would have resulted 
in still further partition of Chinese territory 
but for a mutual jealousy of the Powers and 
for the ably conducted diplomatic work in 
which our Department of State took the 
leadership. 

Until recent years none of the great Powers 
would have considered Japan a serious ob- 
stacle to its ambition in securing Chinese ter- 
ritory. But with Japan henceforth occupying 
a relation to the Asiatic continent somewhat 
like the relation that England bears to the 
continent of Europe, the whole Asiatic situa- 
tion will be changed. Japan disclaims any 
desire for a political conquest of China, but 
she can play a more important part in its com- 
mercial organization and development than 
any other nation. The spirit that the Japan- 
ese have shown is the spirit of willingness to 
coéperate with the European Powers in 
this work. 

With the troublesome question of Korea 
and Manchuria settled (and these will be set- 
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tled by the war whenever it ends), and with 
Japan holding the place of a first-class naval 
power and having an alliance with Great 
Britain, the old danger of territorial spoliation 
is almost sure to be superseded by peaceful 
plans for the development of the Chinese peo- 
ple. In a word, the rise of Japan and the 
settlement of her difficulty with Russia seem 
likely to leave the whole Asiatic problem on 
the Pacific a problem of the sort that can best 
be solved by peaceful means rather than by 
active aggression. 

Of course there will remain a more or less 
general danger of war at some time between 
Russia and England. But, if England does 
not become involved before the present war 
ends, Russia will not be in a position to seek 
a conflict for a good many years to come, or 
even to permit it if she can help it. The 
gravest danger that will be left on the political 
map will be Turkey; but even that will be less 
likely to lead to a general conflict than it has 
hitherto been. During the first decade or so 
after Russia emerges from her present strug- 
gle, the general danger of war in Europe will 
be very perceptibly less. Besides, the spirit 
of arbitration is growing, and civilization 
shrinks more and more from the horrors of 
battle. As the possibilities of the peaceful 
settlement of grave difficulties become more 
apparent, the added horrors of warfare such 
as are seen even at a distance on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria will not be lost on civiliza- 
tion. The old glory of war is fast passing. Its 
pomp surely is gone. Fighting now consists 
not in the brave marching to battle of long 
columns of men shoulder to shoulder, but in 
an organized and systematic slaughter that 
is conducted by electricity, telephones, long- 
range guns, and smokeless powder. All these 
have made the conduct of a battle a scientific, 
cold-blooded, and in a way inglorious achieve- 
ment. Mines and submarine boats and tor- 
pedoes have brought a somewhat similar 
result in naval warfare. Moreover, every 
great government in the world except the 
Russian has to submit its budgets to public 
opinion, and the ever-increasing cost of war 
more and more deters the people of every 
civilized land. 

In spite, therefore, of the slaughter of men 
at Port Arthur and on the battle-fields of 
Manchuria, the outlook for peace among the 
civilized nations constantly becomes better 
and better. 
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FTER the great battle of Liao-Yang, 
in which the Japanese drove the Rus- 
sians northward to Mukden, the Russian 
commander took the offensive and marched 
south to meet the pursuing enemy. An- 
other great battle followed—the battle of the 
Shakhe River—and it followed the battle of 
Liao-Yang so closely as to excite wonder at 
the endurance of both armies. The strategy 
that ordered the boasting Russian advance 
southward was probably neither part of the 
Imperial plan of campaign, nor a sudden 
whim of the Czar to call anew for the instant 
relief of Port Arthur. It was more likely a 
desperate fight for winter quarters and sup- 
plies. 

By the beginning of October the Japanese 
had finished the rebuilding of the railway 
from Dalny to Liao-Yang, with its branch to 
New-Chwang. The line from Antung to 
Liao-Yang was nearing completion. The 
three armies of Kuroki, Nodzu, and Oku had 
pushed on steadily after the Russians. On 
the south they were within ten miles of Muk- 
den. On the west, at a distance of twenty 
miles, they were abreast of it. The net was 
gradually being drawn around Kuropatkin. 
His only alternative was to retreat or to fight. 

The intense cold of the Manchurian winter 
freezes the ground to such a depth that 
trenching will be impossible and military op- 
erations must be suspended. It is a country 
so destitute of trees that the Russians have 
already used all the dry cut corn and the 
woodwork of the houses for their camp-fires. 
A large city was needed for their winter quar- 
ters, and the only large city to the north of 
Mukden on the direct line of the railroad is 
Harbin, 400 miles away, a desperately long 
and bloody road to win back in the spring. 

A further reason made a heroic effort to 
save Mukden necessary. It lies in the centre 
of a rich agricultural country, from which 
the Russian army could obtain almost all 
its provisions. Every mile Kuropatkin went 
north increased the proportion of supplies 
that must be sent from Russia, and, on ac- 
count of the limited capacity of the single- 
track Siberian railway, decreased the number 
of reinforcements that could be sent to his 
aid; and his need of men is imperative. The 


Russian strategy was accordingly devoted 
to saving Mukden by making Liao-Yang the 
objective of an offensive movement. 
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The Japanese at first fell back before the 
threatened advance, and for three days the 
Russian army, every man loaded with pick- 
axe and spade and kettle, solemnly singing 
the national hymn, marched southward un- 
opposed. Then the Russian right was turned 
and the centre was driven back by over- 
whelming numbers and terrific artillery fire. 
The left had attempted a flanking movement, 
but was itself enfolded by the Japanese 
right, swinging widely out over the hills. 
The whole Russian army was driven back 
almost to its starting-point. 

For eight days the battle raged with great 
slaughter. During the last four days of the 
carnage the two great armies faced each 
other along a front of over forty miles. Like 
furious waves they surged back and forth. 
Guns were taken and retaken. Different 
commanding hills changed hands ten times. 
The village of Shakhe was tossed back and 
forth from army to army, until Kuropatkin 
himself, at the head of the Petroff regiment, 
made a desperate assault and captured and 
held the position. Rain fell in torrents. 
As the great battle wore itself out in the mud 
and desolation of the valley, the towering earth- 
works around Mukden, at which the Russians 
had been toiling for weeks, were completed. 

We were told after the Boer War that 
frontal attacks had become so deadly that 
they would never again be attempted. But 
at the Battle of Shakhe neither side shrank 
from direct charges upon strongly held 
trenches. The Japanese won through su- 
periority in numbers, the greater destruc- 
tiveness of their flattened, copper-covered 
bullets, and the furious individual valor of 
their men: They numbered about 260,000; 
their losses were close upon 16,000. 

The size of the Russian army has always 
been exaggerated. It could have counted 
no more than 175,000 of all ranks. Its total 
casualties amounted to nearly 46,000, or 
more than 26 per cent. of the entire force. 
No battle since the Wilderness campaign and 
Shiloh has been so bloody. No battle, in 
a field of similar size, of equal duration, has 
ever covered so wide a front and so short a 
line of direct marching. The extreme points 
of advance and retreat are less than fifteen 
miles apart. The total visible gain for the 
enormous Russian sacrifice is thirty Japanese 
cannon, a five-mile advance, and the village 
of Shakhe. It is not certain, when this is 
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written, that Mukden has been saved by the 
Russians. 

Along a front of twelve miles the two 
great armies face each other across the Shakhe 
River. In some places their trenches are 
only 300 feet apart. There is continual snip- 
ing and artillery practice, with night raids 
and occasional skirmishes on the extreme 
right and left. Regiments are being reor- 
ganized. Men are being rushed forward to 
new positions. Both sides are gathering 
strength for another desperate struggle. 

At Port Arthur, when the Japanese resumed 
their terrific assaults in the last stage of the 
siege, both sides, giving no quarter, slaugh- 
tered each other with a fury almost unparal- 
leled in warfare. It is probable that the 
entire Russian garrison will perish, and the 
Japanese casualties in the siege, including 
deaths from beri-beri, had reached 40,000. 

Vladivostok is still undisturbed, and is 
being used as a base of supplies carried by 
venturesome ships. It will soon be _ ice- 
bound, and is not likely to engage the atten- 
tion of the Japanese until spring. 

A new factor in the problem for Japan is 
the opéra bouife fleet which Russia has just 
sent to the East. If, by great good fortune, 
it should arrive in the East China Sea, in 
spite of its ridiculous inefficiency, Admiral 
Togo will have a hostile fleet in being in 
Japanese waters, which he must find and 
destroy. Until he meets it, he must remain 
near his present secret rendezvous to pro- 
tect the transports and supply-ships that 
pass to and fro every day in great numbers. 

In spite of the chaos of counsels at St. 
Petersburg, and unparalleled corruption in 
administration, the stock exchanges of the 
world believe in Russia’s ultimate success. 
A new loan has just been floated for her bene- 
fit, and nearly a year of disasters has depre- 
ciated Russian bonds only five points; while 
victory after victory has not prevented Jap- 
anese securities from an equal fall. This 
confidence is largely accounted for by the 
newly bought political support of Germany. 
It is also in part based upon the assurance 
that Kuropatkin is to remain in command. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GENERAL KUROPATKIN 


ENERAL KUROPATKIN, now in su- 
preme command of the Russian land 
forces in Asia, has a task that military critics 
have repeatedly pronounced all but impossible ; 
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yet he has already done more than any of 
Russia’s friends hoped for. Vladivostok is 
still receiving supplies by sea, and he has fallen 
back only one-third of the way to Harbin. 

At fifty-six he has the same restless energy 
that he had in his youth when he stormed 
through the horrors of Plevna with Skobeleff; 
and he is one of the most famous military men 
now living. Like Skobeleff, he is a great 
leader of men, and he knows the value of the 
theatrical pomp and braggadocio that appeal 
to the Tartar hearts of his Russian soldiers. 
But, in spite of his boasting addresses, his 
ostentatious slapping on the back of his 
“brother” Ivan, the private; in spite of his 
carload of icons, amulets and crosses, with 
the exhortations and benedictions of his priest, 
he is a cold-blooded calculator, patient and 
untiring in his study of detail, modest and 
just. He is the idol of his army. Endless 
toil has been the key-note of his life. 

His lust for hard work showed itself early. 
At eighteen he scorned the fashionable Im- 
perial Guards, and chose a commission in the 
Turkestan Rifles, because he wanted work. 
After brilliant service ending at Samarcand, 
he returned to St. Petersburg at twenty to 
complete his studies in the Academy of the 
General Staff. He was a hereditary noble of 
Pskof, but he worked desperately hard, and 
in 1874 took the highest honors. On leave to 
study abroad after the Franco-Prussian War, 
he helped to reorganize the French cavalry. 
General de Gallifet, the first cavalryman of 
France, declared in his report that the most 
brilliant results of the work had been gained 
through the advice of young Kuropatkin. 
His remarkable strategic ability in the ma- 
neeuvres near Metz made him the first Russian 
to become an officer of the Legion of Honor 
for military services. 

He has been severely wounded several 
times. In the Russo-Turkish War he was 
the battle brother of Skobeleff. At Plevna, 
by Skobeleff’s side, he saw 8,000 of his chief’s 
18,000 men fall. The only officer not dead 
or wounded, he led 300 men in a charge against 
a battalion of Turks. Only a hundred re- 
turned, but the Turks had been driven back 
into the famous ‘‘Redoubt No. 13.”” He has 
won every decoration for valor that the Czar 
has in his gift. Skobeleff said of him that he 


was the coolest and hardest-nerved man he 
had ever seen under fire. 
The Turcoman campaign and the reorgan- 
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ization of the Russian army filled the next 
twelve years of his life. His success as admin- 
istrator was equally brilliant. During the 
seven years of his governorship of Transcaspia, 
he succeeded in pacifying the wild hordes of 
Turcoman robbers. Railroads and carriage 
roads, churches and public buildings were 
built. Thirty schools and colleges were 
opened, and a judicial department was organ- 
ized. He induced the natives to take to cot- 
ton planting, which is now the principal indus- 
try of the country. A rare thing for a Russian 
governor, he brought happiness and prosper- 
ity to his conquered province. 

He was appointed Minister of War in 1898. 
He introduced many useful reforms, worked 
for honesty of administration, and brought 
the European Russian army up ‘to a high 
standard of efficiency. A history of Algiers, 
a volume on the ‘Conquest of Central Asia,” 
another on “The Russo-Turkish War,” and 
frequent essays and lectures have confirmed 
his great reputation abroad. 

But brilliancy of gifts and great public ser- 
vices count for little in Russia when weighed 
in the balance against imperial favor. Kuro- 
patkin has always been a Russian of the 
Russians, and an ardent expansionist, but he 
has always had an open eye for facts. He had 
just been over the whole ground which is now 
a shambles. He had just returned from 
Japan, and with full knowledge of its naval 
and military resources he told the Czar that 
it would be quite two years before Russia 
could be prepared for a Far Eastern war. 
But Nicholas II. chose to heed the stupid and 
blundering Alexieff and his Grand Ducal rela- 
tives instead, and the responsibility for all 
subsequent disasters is his alone. The whole 
history of the campaign has been one of im- 
perial orders and orders countermanded, 
petty intriguing and interference from Alexieff 
and from the Czar, and peremptory foolish 
commands. Supplies and money for sup- 
plies have been stolen; and the men have 
often been in cruel want of boots, clothing, 
food, and hospital necessaries. 

When he arrived at Mukden, he found an 
army numbering only 65,000; command of 
the sea had been lost, and Port Arthur had 
become a trap. The Czar and his incom- 
petent advisers vetoed his plan of campaign 
with its proposed withdrawal to Harbin, and 
insisted upon directing his strategy. As a 
result, General Stdssel, with his splendid 
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swashbuckling heroism, was sent to hold Port 
Arthur, and his garrison has been sacrificed. 
By death, wounds, disease and capture the 
Russians have lost at least 100,000 men. The 
Japanese, by force of numbers, by careful 
adherence to perfect plans, rather than by 
brilliant military operations, have driven the 
Russians north slowly and irresistibly. 

But through it all Kuropatkin has gone 
smiling, confident, unmoved, working day 
and night and rarely seeking his armored car 
for sleep. He has done so well in the face of 
overwhelming difficulties, that the best mili- 
tary critics now call him a general of the 
highest and rarest order of genius. For 
against Japanese successes are to be set 
Japanese failures. They allowed Port Arthur 
to be provisioned, armed, and garrisoned 
when they could have taken it in February 
with an army corps of 40,000. They have 
always outnumbered their enemies, and three 
times they could have turned Russian defeat 
into catastrophe if they had had the dash to 
secure the ordinary fruits of victory. Ever 
since mid-July they have been manoeuvring 
against Mukden, and the sphere of their opera- 
tions has been confined within a radius of 
about one hundred miles. 

Their advantages lie in careful and perfect 
method, highly trained officers, some of the 
best infantry in the world, an artillery with 
a greatly superior explosive, a base near 
at hand, and an economy of expenditure 
that enables them to carry on the war for 
$15,000,000 per month when it costs Russia 
$45,000,000. 

But Kuropatkin has organized and created 
an army, now numbering about 250,000 men, 
and steadily growing at the rate of 35,000 per 
month. Until two months ago, the Russian 
army was almost entirely made up of Siberian 
troops and reservists of thirty-five and forty 
years of age. Kuropatkin is at last heeded, 
and every new regiment now sent to Man- 
churia is the flower of the European army. 

For Nicholas II. victory is as vital as for the 
Japanese. He must win to make his throne 
secure; and to take defeat at the hands of the 
despised Japanese would destroy the very 
fabric of his empire, built upon the ruins of a 
score of Asiatic kingdoms. At times the Czar 
has shown himself as dependent upon omens 
as an Athenian general. But he has found 


that the birth of the Czarewitch neither de- 
layed the destruction of his fleet, nor the defeat 
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of Liao-Yang. He remembers his “never-to- 
be-forgotten father’s” opinion of Kuropatkin, 
and he is not wholly impervious to foreign 
expert opinion of his great general, who now 


has a freer hand than ever before. 


THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR 


OR more than three months no informa- 
tion reached the western world of the 
Japanese operations around Port Arthur, ex 
cept an occasional unauthentic despatch 
from some blockade-runner. Then the cur- 
tain of silence was lifted by a long censored 
telegram, giving in outline the details of the 
siege since July. The tale of horror is with- 
out parallel in the history of modern warfare. 
And yet the narrative is dry and technical, 
and as unemotional as one of Wellington’s 
despatches. There is not a word of the un- 
buried dead, of the sufferings from _beri- 
beri and pestilence, of the frequent explo- 
sions of Russian mines—not a single pen- 
picture of the revolting slopes that hedge in 
Port Arthur. But for all that the fearful 
truth stands out nakedly. 

The siege entered on its last stage on July 
3oth. By a whirlwind surprise-attack the 
Japanese drove the Russians from their last 
range of outlying hills. As they retired to 
their advance line beneath the almost im- 
pregnably fortified ridge that surrounds the 
town, the Japanese swarmed after them 
down over the jagged crests and into the 
waving corn-fields of the valley of Shuishi. 
Reaching from shore to shore of the promon- 
tory, they stretched their lines in a semi- 
circle around the great range of forts. 

The incessant roar of cannon, the beating 
and bursting of shells, the rattle of rifle fire, 
the clamorous clacking of the machine-guns, 
made the valley of Shuishi an inferno for 
more than one hundred days. There was 
no day when the Japanese did not deliver an 
assault upon some part of the works. Some- 
times it was made openly, sometimes stealth- 
ily and by night, but always furiously. By 
the beginning of November, General Nogi 
had taken all the Russian advance lines, and 
by terrific sledge-hammer frontal attacks 
had burst through the great circle of the for- 
tified ridge, and captured five of its strongest 
forts. A large part of the city then lay at 
his mercy. The carnage and the wonderful 
mettle of both forces are the facts that now 
stand out clearly. 
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The first and the most desperate assault 
lasted six days, and the Japanese losses 
reached the staggering total of 14,000. The 
famous exploit of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava, when only 198 returned out of 670 
English cavalry that charged the whole 
Russian army, pales in comparison with the 
record of one Japanese regiment during this 
fatal week. Of its 2,750 men, only six offi- 
cers and 200 men were left after the fight. 
With a frank admission that they had under- 
estimated General Stdssel’s ability and the 
valor of his men, the experiment was never 
again repeated on so large a scale. 

But the Japanese threw the same wild 
energy into the work of sapping and digging 
parallels. They seemed to disappear in the 
ground and to work through it as quickly as 
moles. As soon as the parallels directed 
against a particular fort were finished, the 
works they intended to storm were subjected 
to a terrific bombardment. The fire of 400 
siege-guns was at times concentrated upon a 
single fort. Then a regiment would climb 
forth and make the assault. Usually they 
had three successive trenches to carry, pre- 
ceded by wire entanglements, and, in two 
cases, by a ditch twenty feet wide and twenty- 
five feet deep. More than once the Russians 
were perfectly prepared for their coming; 
and, when they were close at hand, dazzling 
searchlights were turned in their faces, and 
machine-guns mowed down the bewildered 
Japanese ranks like grain. 

The rage of the combatants increased 
every day. After the middle of August 
white flags were no longer respected, and 
stretcher-bearers became a legitimate mark 
for sharp-shooters on both sides. The help- 
less wounded who were rescued were dragged 
into the trenches by their heels by men who 
worked slowly along the ground on their 
stomachs. 

Facts like these give a hint of the despera- 
tion both of the attack and of the defense. 
The dwindling Russian army, cut off from 
all communication with the world, long 
fought with the belief that General Kuropat- 
kin was making headway to relieve them, 
instead of retreating farther and farther 
north, and even with the hope that the 
Baltic Squadron would soon engage Admiral 
Togo’s blockading fleet. This state of mind 


was, in a way, as tragic a thing as the slaugh- 
ter on the mountain slopes. 


WHAT THE ELECTION SHOWED 


HE election plainly showed all four of 
the things that an election can show. 
It showed, in the first place, the personal 
confidence that the people have in Mr. Roose- 
velt and their admiration of him; for in al- 
most every State the vote for him was much 
greater than the vote for the Republican 
State ticket. It was a remarkable personal 
triumph—the most remarkable in our whole 
political history; for it came in a time of 
order with an organized opposition, when 
there was no fear of panic and when the elec- 
tion of his opponent would not have brought 
disaster. Whatever other causes contributed 
to the result, then, it is certain that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal popularity was one 
cause; for in addition to the fullest party 
vote, he received in most States many Demo- 
cratic votes as well. He is the most popular 
man that has come into public life within 
recent times. The people like his energy, 
his frankness, his robust ways. To doubt 
this is to be blind. 

The election showed also the vitality of 
the Republican party. The party’s strength 
in Congress was materially increased, and 
that, too, at a time when there was no fear 
of disastrous or unsettling legislation, as 
there was four years and eight years ago. 
In every northern State where governors 
were elected, except Massachusetts and 
Minnesota, the Republicans won. The party 
throughout the country showed an even more 
than normal strength, after allowance is 
made for the President’s personal popularity. 

The election showed, in the third place, the 
lamentable weakness of the Democratic party 
—a disappointing weakness. There was no 
danger of the revival of free silver, and the 
party had a candidate free from revolutionary 
tendencies. It seemed to be united, too, for 
the Bryan Democrats and the Gold Demo- 
crats worked together. But the party polled 
a weaker vote than it polled when the Gold 
Democrats had a ticket of their own, or when, 
as a rule, they voted for McKinley. This 
result is a striking proof that a party must 
identify itself with some vital issue. The 
Democrats showed moral earnestness about 
no vital principle. They discussed contro- 
versies that were long ago settled, or merely 
academic subjects. They did not take hold 
on the present life or thought of the people. 
Their campaign was academic and feeble. 
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The election showed, finally, the futility of 
nominating an unknown and negative can- 
didate, however respectable. The people 
like to know the men they elect to office. 
Mr. Parker was nothing more than a name 
to the great majority of electors. 

No election could show more than these 
four large facts, nor could any election show 
all four of these more plainly. So plainly 
did it show them that it is almost superfluous 
to point them out. 


THE PRESIDENT 


HE President has won not only a great 
victory but an unprecedented personal 
triumph. He received the whole Republican 
vote plus an enormous vote of especial con- 
fidence in himself; for the Democratic attack 
was directed less at his party than at him per- 
sonally—at his fitness for the office. In the 
North, it was said that he has done violence 
to the Constitution, and in the South that 
he has done violence to the Constitution and 
to the white race. Men were asked to vote 
against him not only on the usual grounds 
of partisanship, but also because he was an 
“unsafe”? executive—a sort of revolutionist. 
The answer was the overwhelming proof 
that he is the most popular man in our 
public life—the most popular that has been 
in public life for a longtime. Fortunately, 
the President is a man without the slightest 
trace of vindictiveness, and he will not mis- 
construe this personal triumph; for its real 
meaning is that the people understand him 
and trust him. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has a chance that any 
of his predecessors in the great office might 
have envied. Brought into the presidency, 
for which he had an honorable and already 
avowed ambition, by a deplorable tragedy, 
he was not welcomed by the masters and 
elders of his party organization. He had 
not trained with them. He was not of 
like mind and temper with them. He had 
not commended himself to them by his con- 
duct as Governor of New York. It was a 
party condition in which plans would have 
matured that would have excluded any man 
of ordinary qualities. He frankly avowed 
his wish to be elected President, but he of- 
fended the large financial corporations. There 
was more than one determined effort to pre- 
vent his nomination, but he appealed to the 
people against the silent opposition of the 





organization of his own party and of great 
financial interests; and before the conven- 
tion met, opposition had disappeared. Having 
attained his ambition—an election to the 
Presidency—after an experience in the office of 
nearly a full term, he is free (to use his own 
phrase) to be a whole President. He has the 
office without a pledge—so he himself has de- 
clared—and the election showed that the peo- 
ple believed him. Mr. Roosevelt has already 
to his credit a large volume of positive achieve- 
ment as President. The Panama Canal has 
been secured; a national irrigation plan 
has gone into effect; the army has been 
reorganized; the Philippine problem has been 
reduced to simpler terms, and there is satis- 
factory progress in the building up of our 
wards; he has toned up the public service; 
he has given a new impetus to American 
youth; our relations with foreign countries 
are as cordial as ever, and he has brought 
the world-influence of the United States to 
a higher point than it ever before reached. 

He comes into office by direct election at a 
time when we have a solid prosperity, inter- 
national good-will, and a growing influence 
in the world; he has the confidence and the 
approval of the people; and his administra- 
tion will enter upon its second stage under as 
happy promise as he or we could wish—a fit 
and tried chief magistrate of a free and for- 
tunate people, at a most interesting time in 
his life and in the life of the nation. He 
has freed himself from the embarrassment 
of again being a candidate and from the 
temptation to seek a renomination—a high 
and proper act done in the first moments of 
his great triumph. So far from expressing 
“fear” of intrusting him with power, the 
people have emphatically commended his 
energy and his judgment, and given him a 
commission to make the presidency an 
active office, and not, as it has been under 
most modern presidents, a refuge of solemn 
and ponderous “ availability.’’ 

The President’s triumph sweeps over party 
lines; and, but for the South (where his 
character and purposes have been wholly 
misinterpreted and misunderstood), his vote 
in the electoral college would be unanimous. 
This unprecedented expression of approval 
and admiration can mean but one thing: the 
United States has entered a new era and the 
people are conscious of it; the nation has 
found itself and is of one mind; and, in this 
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epoch of unparalleled growth at home and of 
increasing influence abroad, the confidence, 
the honesty, and the energy of Theodore 
Roosevelt represent the character and the 
aspirations of the people as their character 
and aspirations were never before represented 
except in the qualities and purposes of 
Washington and Lincoln. He is the best 
expression of the Americanism of our time. 


WHERE THE ELECTION LEAVES THE TWO 
PARTIES 


HE old and continuous danger of the 
Republican party—it may be called 
constitutional—is of course the danger of 
subserviency to the great commercial and 
financial interests. The government, when- 
ever administered at the hands of compla- 
cent Republicans in the capitol and in the 
executive department, is sure to be govern- 
ment more or less for the privileged interests 
rather than for the whole people. There is 
always the possibility that some Republican 
campaign conducted after the plutocratic 
methods of 1896 and 1900, with a candidate 
for the presidency who is regarded as the tool, 
or even as the special friend, of the corpora- 
tions, will meet overwhelming defeat. 

The Republican party is the party of pro- 
tection. Although the dominant sentiment 
of the country is overwhelmingly protection- 
ist, no system of protection, however care- 
fully wrought into law, can avoid giving 
benefits to individuals and to corporations at 
the expense of the public welfare. It is just 
at this point that the next danger to the party 
lies. If improperly favored interests have 
too strong a hold on the government it is only 
a question of time when conditions will drive 
the people to revolt. 

The Republican party owes its safety, as 
it owes its great victory, to the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt. So long as he is President 
there will be no favored interests at the 
White House. The condition, therefore, that 
the election leaves the party in is a condition 
of general danger that has been warded off at 
least during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. 
Before his administration ends, the party will, 
if it be wise, seriously set to work to take out 
of the tariff its worse abuses and to separate 
itself from the old suspicion of control by great 
corporations. If it can do this task it may 


reasonably look for an indefinite extension of 
authority. 


The Democratic party is left by the elec- 
tion in a condition of chaos and feebleness. 
It frittered away its energies during the sum- 
mer in the discussion of problems that had 
already been solved and of theories too ab- 
stract for the popular comprehension, and 
it did not formulate any vital principle about 
which the whole party may rally as a trained 
army four years hence. Nor did it develop 
a leader equal to. its opportunity. The 
party as the election leaves it, therefore, is 
a mass of unrelated parts. If Mr. Bryan and 
his ‘‘radical” friends succeed in organizing, 
out of this débris, a party that shall stand 
for the public ownership of mines and rail- 
roads and such things, the real Democratic 
party—the party of Tilden and Cleveland— 
will have a chance to reorganize itself. But 
a real Democratic party must free itself on 
one side of the Populists and on the other 
side of the anti-Imperialists and the adherents 
of other academic isms. Thus freed, it will, 
of course, at some time come into power 
again—if it find worthy leadership. During 
the last forty years it has had two leaders 
worthy of it—Tilden and Cleveland. When 
another arises, the party will rise again, but 
not till then. These men had positive 
qualities and a clear-cut plan of action. 


THE SORROW OF THE SOUTH 


ENATOR BACON, of Georgia, was quoted 
as having said, just before the election: 


“If Roosevelt triumphs, many thousands of 
southern men will feel like throwing up their hands 
in despair, resigning themselves to their fate, re- 
garding the South as forever ostracized so far as a 
dominating influence in the affairs of the government 
is concerned, and say: ‘We are Americans, we 
love our country; we ought to be a part of the 
country, but we are not, and that is all there is of 
it; we are nothing but outsiders, mistrusted, 
ostracized. Very well, let the North run the 
government. We shall continue to be as good 
citizens as we can. But our hearts are broken 
because the people of the North are still unwilling 
to receive us into full national fellowship.’”’ 


There is a tone of sadness in this sincere 
opinion ; but it is a sorrow that is unnecessary, 
for the political trouble with the South may 
be summed up in five words: small men in 
public life. They live on theories or they live 
in the past. They do not take hold of the 
real problems of the nation. 

For example: in half a dozen or more of 
the southern States the body of the Negroes 
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are disfranchised by the constitution. There 
is not the slightest danger of Negro rule. 
It is a constitutional impossibility. And 
nobody proposes to change these constitutions. 
If anything is fixed firmly—if anything is 
settled for an indefinite time—it is the 
necessary political supremacy of the whites. 
The nation has accepted this exclusion 
of the mass of Negroes from the polls. It 
was hardly mentioned on the stump in the 
northern States during the campaign. The 
northern masses thought nothing about it— 
it may be said cared nothing about it. 

Yet during the campaign in every one of 
those States public speakers and the political 
press had more to say about the Negro than 
about all other subjects put together. They 
worked themselves and their audiences into 
the belief that in some way Mr. Roosevelt 
proposes to put the Negro into power—the 
absurdest supposition under heaven, and an 
utterly impossible one. 

In other words, southern leaders of opinion 
hark back to the Negro instead of laying hold 
on large questions that concern the welfare 
of the whole nation. 

The South might regain its old-time in- 
fluence in national affairs; for the north, too, 
lacks able political leadership, and northern 
political leaders are, as a rule, of small 
stature. But the South, to regain great 
influence, must put stronger men in command. 
They must give their thought a less dark hue 
than eternal concentration on their local 
problem, which they have already disposed of 
in their own way. 

In other departments of activity, southern 
men attain success and distinction in the 
same way that men in other parts of the 
country do. They are successful farmers, 
successful merchants, bankers, organizers of 
industry, and managers of great enterprises. 
In these activities, they work by the same 
principles that men elsewhere work. In 
education they show enthusiasm, and they 
are making progress that reveals both capacity 
and patriotism of a high order. In several 
departments of literature the South has 
writers who are among the most welcome in 
contemporary letters. 

There is, too, in almost every part of the 
South, such an advance in well-being as was 
never before made there. The people are 
more at ease than they ever were before— 
they are more comfortable. As in other 
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parts of the United States, they are better 
informed than their fathers were. More 
of them travel. In every kind of activity, 
they are as much the American people as are 
the residents of any other part of the country. 

But in politics they remain apart. The 
South continues solid in a sense in which no 
other considerable part of the country is 
“solid.” There are northern States which 
have not for forty years voted for a Demo- 
cratic president, but some of these within 
that period have had Democratic governors, 
and in nearly all there are cities and counties 
and Congressional districts that are Demo- 
cratic. New York city, for instance, is 
overwhelmingly Democratic; Chicago has had 
Democratic mayors for a number of years; 
Boston has a Democratic mayor; and Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota have just elected 
Democratic governors. There is no such 
political solidity in any part of the North or 
West as there is in every part of the South. 

And the South is not less solid since it 
excluded the mass of the Negroes from the 
ballot than it was before, nor does it discuss 
the subject of the Negro in politics less than 
before. The loneliness and exclusion, there- 
fore, that Senator Bacon complains of in so 
pathetic a way are clearly the result of this un- 
necessary concentration of political thought 
upon one subject. If southern leaders were 
to arise who should show a capacity to 
manage great national problems and who 
should bring to our great national problems 
the results of helpful study and a broad vision, 
there is no reason why they should not or- 
ganize their party again into a party that 
could win national victories; but so long as 
they hold their thought to this one local 
problem, the judgment of the nation ‘will be 
that they are too local to be intrusted with 
national leadership; and they will continue to 
be a hindrance to the Democratic party in 
its struggle to win a national election. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


HE George Junior Republic, which 
makes a straightforward request in 

this magazine for support, is one of those help- 
ful human things that an appeal may be 
made for with the feeling that you do a bene- 
fit to the man or the woman that you appeal 
to. There are many excellent agencies for 
the uplifting of unfortunate or neglected 
youth; but this one is constructed and con- 
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ducted on nothing less than the great prin- 
ciples that lie at the basis of good American 
citizenship; and mankind has yet evolved 
nothing sounder, whether applied to govern- 
ment or to the development of character 
in the young. If, in a world of constantly 


changing problems, there is anything that 
seems stable, these principles seem so. It 
is by making Christmas presents to those 
that need them that we best observe the 
season of good-will and give our own best 
impulses the best expression. 


THE SOUND REVIVAL OF BUSINESS 


(THE Wortp‘s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


the past two years is at an end, and 

a new wave of prosperity has begun 
to swell. When Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, Vice- 
President of the. National City Bank of New 
York, in a speech in October at the conven- 
tion of the Illinois bankers, said ‘‘I am con- 
vinced that the possibilities of another great 
business expansion are at hand,” his words 
met acquiescence in every part of the country. 
The facts of industry and of business cor- 
roborate the view that a renewal of activity 
has begun that promises to be greater and 
saner than the expansion of 1900 and igor. 

Two superstitions have been erased from 
the public mind so thoroughly that it will 
be a foolish generation which will believe in 
either one of them again. 

(1) The first is that a panic must come at 
more or less regular intervals, say in a cycle 
of ten years. But before the popular imagi- 
nation had begun to anticipate a repetition 
of the dark days of 1893, banks, business 
men, investors, and corporation managers 


(tee ves the business depression of 


- had begun to discount the possible depression. 


They contracted their credits and their opera- 
tions and investments so slowly and yet so 
surely that, when the depression did strike 
the business world, there were so few rashly 
inflated enterprises that no actual panic en- 
sued. The values of securities declined, but 
scarcely below an ordinarily conservative 
level. Business men had learned how to 
nullify the dangers of the depression by con- 
sidering them and taking measures to guard 
against them in advance. 

(2) The second superstition was that a 
presidential campaign must necessarily par- 
alyze business. Partly because Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election was deemed for months before- 


hand a foregone conclusion, and partly be- 
cause the business world had no fear that 
any change threatened either the currency 
or the tariff even if Judge Parker should be 
elected, the business world suffered less than 
it suffered during any presidential campaign 
that can be recalled. There was a slacken- 
ing of industry, but nothing more. 

The result of the election clears away any 
lurking doubt of governmental action that 
may unsettle business. Whatever action 
the administration takes against the trusts, 
it will not “run amuck.” There is no likeli- 
hood of changes in the tariff. The currency 
question is settled. The administration, to 
keep the pledges of the Republican party, 
must ‘“‘stand pat,’ and it is not likely that 
there will be any temptation to abandon the 
“stand pat’’ policy. The business interests 
of the country have nothing to fear from the 
government for the next four years. The 
election was the quietest in the memory of 
men now living, and never were the radical 
elements in national politics less prominent 
and less effective than they are today. 

Curiously, the year began with a business 
depression, and fundamental conditions im- 
proved steadily as the campaign progressed. 
No one can now see any menace, through 
politics, to the fullest business expansion. 

Nor were there ever fewer dissatisfied ele- 
ments in the country. The farmers have 
had the best year they have ever had. The 
wheat crop fell off, but with the falling-off 
came an increase in the price. “Dollar 
wheat” is again a fact. The cotton crop 
was little short of last year’s, and last year’s 
prices will probably not be touched. But 
taking all the crops together, American 
farmers have received nearly two hundred 
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million dollars more for their crops this year 
than they received last year, which means 
more than in any single year before. For 
the year ending September gth, banks in the 
South and the West had increased their loans 
$50,000,000 over the figures of a year ago, 
and their deposits $100,000,000. This showed 
marked improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the farmers—this, too, before this 
year’s record-breaking crops had been gath- 
ered. The West, then, and the South are in 
a heyday of prosperity; and, when these 
agricultural sections are prosperous, the 
whole country prospers. An industrial re- 
vival is bound to follow fruitful agriculture. 

Nor in considering the West can the mines 
be disregarded. In copper, especially, there 
has been a boom due to a heavy foreign de- 
mand, notably from the Netherlands. More 
copper was exported this year than ever 
before. 

If steel production be considered as a 
barometer of industrial conditions, it is clear 
that no such expansion in manufacturing 
or building has begun as characterized 1901. 
But the orders have been coming in steadily 
to the United States Steel Corporation, and, 
at the time of writing, orders for 26,000 tons 
of steel are being received every day—an 
increase of 30 per cent. over the orders at the 
same time last year. There has been a steady 
growth in all manufactures. For the first 
time this year more manufactured goods 
were exported than agricultural products. 
If the signs of the depression now passed were 
most marked in the mishaps of manufac- 
turing corporations, the effect of the depres- 
sion in squeezing the water out of over- 
capitalized companies proved a_ healthful 
one. Establishments are now valued on a 
sounder basis than they were in the day of 
the boom, and the craze for sinking profits 
or capital in lavish improvements and en- 
largements has disappeared. 

Labor, too, has become saner. No longer 
are the extravagant demands of a few years 
ago made on employers; and conflicts be- 
come fewer. Capitalists learned a lesson of 
conservatism from such affairs as the down- 
fall of the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Workmen, if they have learned noth- 
ing else, have learned not to strike when con- 
ditions do not warrant strikes. The new era 
opens with these lessons taken to heart. 

The railroads have shown no improvement 


in business over last year. Not yet have they 
recovered from the lavish expenditure of the 
last few years in equipment and improve- 
ments, for they were as rash as the manu- 
facturing companies in assuming before the 
depression set in that the unprecedented 
volume of business which they were then 
handling would continue. And the most 
careful management since has not resulted 
in an amount of traffic and an economy of 
operation sufficient to produce revenue to 
pay the charges on the improvements made, 
and still yield good dividends. But already 
the railroads of the West and the South have 
begun to experience the effects of the agri- 
cultural prosperity, and the eastern railroads 
are optimistic over the improvement in busi- 
ness which they feel they are bound to get. 
The first waves of it have already come. 

The business of the United States Post- 
Office shows an increase of nearly $10,000,000 
over last year. The banks are very pros- 
perous, and yet they have become more con- 
servative. They are keeping a higher re- 
serve than they kept for several years past, 
and they are holding a higher proportion of 
gold in their reserves. Indeed, it has been 
estimated that of the greatly increased gold 
supply in the last three years the United 
States has absorbed 25 per cent. more than 
any other country. Much of it has gone into 
the vaults of banks. A good indication of 
the coming prosperity has been the business 
of the stock-exchanges. So great was the 
activity in the stock-market in October and 
so optimistic had the buyers become that 
stocks were ranging 20 per cent. higher than 
they did at the lowest point they reached 
this year. Speculation has been rife ever 
since the summer. Indeed, the presump- 
tion was even before the election that specu- 
lators and investors had already discounted 
the revival of activity. 

The expansion of our commerce and in- 
dustry after the war with Spain showed an 
unguessed national vitality. The subsequent 
recovery of business from its inflated con- 
dition without a serious crash showed an 
unguessed shrewdness. American enterprise 
can now be counted on for trade expansion 
at any period when conditions are as favor- 
able as today. But it is the shrewdness 
which compels prudence that has in it the 
largest measure of hope for the better days 
that seem about to come. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING 


The heads of the various departments of the National Government were asked by 
THE Wor -p’s Work ?o tell what the activities of their departments have been this year. 


The following are their statements. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ENORMOUS WORK FOR AGRICULTURE 


JAMES WILSON 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HE work of the Department of Agri- 
culture affects every individual in 
the United States. The department 
now has a force of nearly five thousand 
people, expends six million dollars annually, 
and publishes the results of its work in more 
than twelve million copies of reports, farmers’ 
bulletins, and year-books. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry this year 
spent approximately $220,000 in stamping 
out the foot-and-mouth disease, and saved the 
country probably not less than five hundred 
million dollars. Through its inspection ser- 
vice it opens the markets of the world to our 
meats. Thirty-seven million cattle were in- 
spected last year by this bureau, at a cost of 
four-tenths of a cent each. Five hundred 
thousand hogs were inspected microscopically 
last year at a cost of 16 cents a head. This 
inspection for trichina has made it possible to 
put our pork into practically all countries. 
The Texas fever is kept in check through the 
quarantine service of this bureau. Last year 
100,000 head of cattle were treated for black- 
leg with virus from its laboratories, effecting 
a saving of probably more than one and a 
half million dollars. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry spends 
$600,000 a year in the studies of the diseases 
of plants, and annually saves five times this 
sum. Ten thousand dollars has been spent 
in five years on Sea Island cotton diseases. 
The diseases have been overcome and an indus- 
try worth from $250,000 to $500,000 annually 
has been reéstablished. Three thousand dol- 
lars a year for five years has been spent in 
encouraging the growing of rice in the South. 
As a result, a new industry. has been estab- 
lished, and America now produces more than 
five hundred million pounds of this product, 


an increase of 35 per cent. in four years. Ten 
thousand dollars has been spent during the 
past four years in introducing and exploiting 
macaroni wheats. During this period the 
production has increased from nothing, to 
14,000,000 bushels. The bureau has dis- 
covered a way to increase the growth of clover 
and other crops and to cause these crops to 
take nitrogen from the air and to store it up 
in the soil. Its production of new hardy 
oranges will make possible the growing of this 
fruit in every home in the southern States. 
It has introduced new fruit crops like the date 
and the fig for our southwestern deserts. It 
has secured alkali-resistant alfalfas, new vari- 
eties of cottons and fruits, and many other 
valuable forage crops from foreign countries. 
It determines the purity and value of seeds; 
it decides on the methods of controlling the 
spread of weeds and preventing their in- 
troduction into the country. 

The Bureau of Forestry during the past 
year has examined more than forty-five 
million of acres of vacant public lands sug- 
gested for forest reserves. Plans for more 
than one million acres of private forest lands 
are now being handled in this way. At an 
annual expenditure of about three thousand 
dollars, the bureau has prepared planting 
plans for more than four thousand acres in 
twenty-nine States. In its study of forest 
products the bureau has been able to suggest 
radical improvement in methods of turpen- 
tine orcharding. At an expenditure of from 
ten to twelve thousand dollars annually the 
bureau has, through this work, been able to 
increase the production of turpentine about 
40 per cent. As a result of this, the total 
value of naval stores has increased from 
$18,000,000 to $25,000,000 per annum. 
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The Bureau of Soils is now expending more 
than two hundred thousand dollars annually. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars has been spent 
in encouraging the growth of Cuban tobacco 
in the United States. The value of this crop 
approximates $10,000,000, and this bureau 
has shown that it may be successfully grown 
in portions of the South. The bureau has 
discovered and pointed out methods of reme- 
dying serious diseases of tobacco, such as 
black-rot, which in Pennsylvania alone causes 
an annual loss of $500,000. The bureau has 
demonstrated that alkali lands may be re- 
claimed at a cost of from $15 to $20 an acre, 
and, when reclaimed, such lands are worth 
from $75 to $150 an acre. 


The Bureau of Entomology, in its investiga- 
tion of destructive insects, has saved millions 
of dollars to the South. Through the efforts 
of this bureau and at an expense of little more 
than a thousand dollars, the native home of 
the destructive San José scale has been found 
and a parasite which serves as a means of 
holding it in check has been discovered and 
introduced. This parasite has already been 
established in some of the largest orchards in 
the South. The bureau has also introduced 
from Africa an enemy of the black scale so 
destructive to the orange and lemon indus- 
tries of California. At a cost of little more 
than $2,500, a loss of 2,250,000 feet of pine 
timber has been prevented. 


A DEFINITE FORM IN OUR PUBLIC-BUILDING ARCHITECTURE 


BY 


HORACE A. TAYLOR 


ACTING SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


HE Treasury Department, which is 
charged with the management of 
the national finances, embraces many sig- 
nificant activities not associated with the 
handling of money. For example, the de- 
partment plans and builds all the govern- 
ment buildings. It may be said that we have 
reached a definite form of architecture for 
our federal structures. For years the post- 
offices and custom-houses were designed 
after the individual tastes of the supervising 
architects. Now there is a general classic 
form of public architecture. In some cases, 
however, the architecture is made to con- 
form to local conditions, as in the case of 
the Annapolis post-office. Annapolis is a 
community of colonial buildings to a large 
degree, and the new post-office there, which 
was finished this year, was built along classic 
lines, but with colonial adaptations. 

An interesting phase in the construction 
of public buildings is the grouping of fed- 
eral and civic buildings, as in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the post-office, city hall, court- 
house, festival hall, railway station, and 
public library are all to be in one group. 
The post-office there is now in course of con- 
struction, and the department has codperated 
heartily in carrying out the plan of a har- 
monious and esthetic building-scheme, and 
will codperate in all similar undertakings in 
any municipality that may plan such work. 


The Chicago post-office, the largest one 
now in course of erection, which will cost 
$4,500,000, and which will soon be com- 
pleted, is an innovation in our public build- 
ings. While certain classic lines have been 
followed, the building is in the form of a 
Roman cross, with the courts outside in- 
stead of inside. Thus every room is a front 
room, and this experiment, which will result 
in admirably lighted rooms, will probably 
be followed elsewhere. During the year 
just closing, imposing public buildings have 
been completed and opened at Providence, 
San Francisco, and Wheeling, W. Va. Among 
the important buildings being built are the 
New York custom-house, the Baltimore 
custom-house and the Indianapolis post-office, 
the total cost of these buildings being ap- 
proximately $9,000,000. The department is 
now building seventy-five public buildings 
whose total cost will aggregate $30,000,000. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE 


The fight against yellow fever waged by 
the Bureau of Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, a branch of the Treasury 
Department, this year established a prece- 
dent of world-wide interest and value in the 
successful combatting of this disease. Yel- 
low fever having appeared last year on the 
Texas-Mexican border at Laredo, the depart- 
ment instituted a warfare on mosquitoes, 














MORE NEW NAVAL SHIPS 


proving conclusively that these insects are 
the conveyors of fever germs. When the 
mosquitoes were exterminated there was no 
recurrence of yellow fever this fall. The 
Yellow Fever Institute, maintained per- 
manently by the department, is now en- 
gaged in studying the sources of the yellow- 
fever germ at Vera Cruz. Another signifi- 
cant work of this department recently initi- 
ated is the active codperation with every 
State board of health in the fight against 
local epidemics and in the enactment of sani- 
tary legislation. A rigid quarantine is being 
maintained in the Panama Canal zone. 

Our mints are now coining money for 
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nations that have no mints of theirown. For 
example, last year the Philadelphia mint 
coined money for Colombia and Venezuela. 
The Philadelphia and San Francisco mints 
executed the coinage for the Philippines. 

During the year just ending, 289 banks, 
with aggregate capital of $7,511,500, were 
chartered, the average capital being about 
$26,000. There has been a large increase 
in the number of chartered banks since the 
passage of the Act of Congress authorizing 
the organization of national banking asso- 
ciations with minimum capital of $25,000. 
Formerly the required capitalization was 
$50,000 


IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 


PAUL MORTON 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


HE business of the Navy Department 
to create, operate and maintain the 
war fleet required by the American people 
for the defense of their shores and the main- 
tenance of their national interests has in- 
creased very much during the year with the 
new tonnage commissioned, launched, and 
authorized. Armies of workmen in national 
and private yards have busily engaged in this 
construction, and in the case of the battle- 
ships Connecticut and Louisiana are contend- 
ing for rapidity of completion and excellence 
of workmanship to our benefit. The active 
fleet has received in first commission the 
battle-ship Ohio, the cruisers Chattanooga, 
Denver, Des Moines, and Tacoma, and three 
torpedo vessels. No previous year has wit- 
nessed so many launchings. They include those 
of the battle-ships Connecticut, Lousiana, 
Georgia, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Virgenia, 14,600 to 16,000 tons displace- 
ment each, the armored cruiser California, 
14,000 tons; the protected cruisers Charles- 
ton and Milwaukee, 9,600 tons each; the 
gunboats Dubuque and Paducah, and the 
training - vessels Intrepid, Cumberland, and 
Boxer, names recalling alike the majesty and 
power of our States, the importance of our 
cities, and the fame of bygone ships. 

The greatest lesson taught by the Russo- 
Japanese War is the importance of the per- 
sonnel; the next greatest is the importance 
of battle-ships. 


Our growing fleet is forcing demands for 
certain changes in, or additions to, the organ- 
ization of the department as a foundation 
for the intelligent organization of that fleet, 
the education and training of its personnel, 
and finally its distribution, and direction 
toward the purposes for which it is created 
and maintained by the nation. This requires 
the exercise of the highest order of talents in 
the office and at sea which it has earnestly 
been sought to obtain. 

The efficiency of the active fleet depends in 
large degree upon the spirit and intelligence 
of its personnel, and in this respect we have 
little to fear. Upon the new Naval Academy 
rising at Annapolis rests the duty of educating 
the largely increased number of midshipmen 
provided for by recent legislation, while to the 
training squadrons we look to the early train- 
ing of our enlisted force. This education and 
training is supplemented and completed in 
the active squadrons, whose cruises during 
the year have included work or duties in 
widely separated parts of the world, but more 
especially in Central American, West Indian, 
and Mediterranean waters. 

Battle-ships are the sinews of naval defense. 
The people should not be deceived by the 
occasional successes scored by mines or by the 
vicious little torpedo vessel into calling for 
these defenses alone because they are cheap. 
It only needs to witness the anxiety and 
caution with which the present combatants 
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guard their battle-ships, the influence they 
exert on the command of the sea, and finally 
to recollect the relief with which the nation 


hailed the arrival of the Oregon on our East 
Coast in 1898 to realize the advantages of 
having such ships in the hour of need. 


THE GROWTH. OF THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY OF MAIL 


BY 


ROBERT J. WYNNE 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


ROGRESS and prosperity have marked 
every step in the administration of 
the postal service of the United States 
during the past year. The extension of 
free delivery in the rural districts is based 
chiefly upon the wishes of the people as ex- 
pressed by petition, and the time and method 
of its establishment rest largely within the 
discretion of the Post-Office Department, 
controlled only by the amount appropriated 
by Congress for that purpose. In 1897, 
when the rural service was started on pro- 
bation, $40,000 was deemed sufficient for 
its trial: During the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1904, nearly $13,000,000 was ex- 
pended for rural free delivery. For the fis- 
cal year upon which we have now entered 
$20,816,600 has been appropriated for the 
continuance and extension of the rural mail 
service. There were 24,566 rural routes in 
existence at the end of the fiscal year on 
June 3oth last, 9,446 new routes having 
been put into operation during the fiscal 
year. On October 1, 1904, there were 
27,135 routes established, and the service 
was being extended at the rate of about 800 
routes a month. 

Taking 450 people as the average number 
served on each route (a moderate estimate), 
the rural service in operation October 1, 
1904, was bringing the mails within easy 
reach of the homes of 12,213,750 residents 
of rural districts. The service grows on 
what it feeds upon. In some sections of the 
country the demand exceeds the supply. It 
follows from this statement that the hope- 
ful anticipations expressed in 1901 that in 
four years all the available territory in the 
United States would be practically covered 
by rural delivery are not so near realization 
as was then expected. On October rst last, 
although more than twenty-seven thousand 
rural routes had been established up to that 
date, there were still pending, unacted upon, 


3,859 petitions for new rural free delivery 
service. By far the larger proportion of 
these requests come from the middle west- 
ern and southern States, the monthly in- 
come of petitions sometimes equaling the 
output of services established. Most of the 
eastern States have been fully supplied with 
rural service to fill up the interstices between 
the numerous post-offices existing in that 
section, and consequently that portion of 
the country may be to a great extent omitted 
from future computations as to the need of 
further development in rural delivery. In 
the territories and States of the far West 
present conditions do not favor a broad ex- 
tension of the rural free delivery system. 

Other advances in postal administration 
made this year may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

The exchange of money orders with for- 
eign countries has been simplified and cheap- 
ened by the adoption of fixed rates of ex- 
change and a reduction of the commissions 
allowed. Parcels-post service between the 
United States and foreign countries, first 
established by an experimental convention 
with Germany in 1899, has been extended 
during the year to Japan and the British 
Colony of Hong Kong, greatly to the advan- 
tage of our expanding eastern trade; also 
to Norway. 

But the most important of all changes 
as affecting the revenue have been the rele- 
gation to the third-class rate of postage 
(one cent for each two ounces) of so-called 
periodical publications which are in fact 
books which have been carried for years at 
the losing second-class rates of one cent a 
pound because mailed as periodicals; the 
curtailment of abuses in the publisher’s 
sample-copy privilege; and the stoppage of 
the return of dead or unsold matter by news- 
agents to the publishers without the pay- 
ment of proper postal charges. 
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A FILIPINO SCHOOL-HOUSE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE TYPE 
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A PEOPLE WHO NEVER SAY 
SHAPE THEIR DAILY 


Photographed from stereograph. Copyright, 1901, by H. C. White Co., New York 


INSIDE VIEW OF PHILIPPINE LIFE 


“NO” AND NEVER DO “YES ”"—THE INFLUENCES THAT 
LIFE—OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AMONG 
USELESSNESS OF CONSIDERING INDEPENDENCE UNDER 


BY 


THEM — THE 
PRESENT CONDITIONS 


FRED W. ATKINSON 


FIRST GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


N EXPERIENCE of three years in 
the Philippines has brought me to 
the conclusion that the Filipinos are 

incapable of self-government. They are man- 
aged by a few ambitious leaders. They 
have not yet cultivated a sense of fair play 
and tolerance for those who differ in opinion. 
And yet, although the gift of self-government 
in full measure was not possible, the United 
States bestowed it to a degree by granting 
practical autonomy in provincial and munici- 
pal affairs. There are some 600 towns in 
which natives have, in the main, the same 
control over their local affairs as is enjoyed 


by the residents of towns of corresponding 
size in the United States. But a concentra- 
tion of governmental powers has been found 
necessary in financial, judicial, and educa- 
tional affairs. 

The Philippine Islands lie about six hundred 
miles southeast of China, a few miles north- 
east of Borneo, and more than twelve hundred 
miles north of Australia. They consist of 
about 1,200 large and small islands. From 
the southern to the northern edge of the 
group is more than eleven hundred miles, or 
about the distance between the southern 
shores of Lake Superior and the northern 
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shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The extreme 
breadth is greater than the distance between 
Philadelphia and Indianapolis. Two of the 
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INSIDE VIEW OF PHILIPPINE LIFE 


race of a very low type, populating the entire 
archipelago. These little Negroes, or Negritos, 
who long dwelt there undisturbed, were 
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A VISAYAN GIRL: DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR LARENA OF EASTERN NEGROS 
The Visayans are among the most highly civilized of the Filipinos 


islands are each about the size of Penn- 
sylvania; four each the: size of Connecticut; 
and two each the size of Rhode Island. 

The inhabitants are of four distinct races. 
The earliest to live in the islands were a 


either killed or thrust back into the recesses 
of the mountains, or into the jungles, by 
Malayan invaders. About 30,000 of their 
descendants dwell in the Philippines today. 

Probably three Malayan invasions took 
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place. The head-hunting Igorrot tribes this invasion the Philippines owe the im- 
came first. About 200,000 of them live portant tribes of Tagalogs, dwelling in and 
now in the mountains of northern Luzon. around Manila; the Visayans, dwelling in the 
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Copyright, 1902, by C. H. Graves, Philadelphia 
WINNOWING RICE BY HAND IN PANDACAN, P. I. 


The second invasion furnished the islands central islands; the Vicols of southern and 
with the so-called ‘‘little brown people,” the Ilocanos of northern Luzon; and some 
who may be designated Filipinos. To forty or fifty other tribes. Their modern 
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INSIDE VIEW OF 





PHILIPPINE LIFE 





PLOWING RICE LANDS WITH WATER BUFFALO 
These cattle are the chief draught animals of the islands 


descendants constitute five-sixths of the total 
population of the islands, although they 
occupy only about-.one-half the total area. 

The Moros, or Mohammedan Malays, who 
dwell in the Sulu Islands and on the eastern 
shore of Mindanao, are representatives of 
the third (and last) immigration—probably 
from Borneo. There are, in all, about 500,000 


of these fanatical Mohammedan Moros. 
The Spanish Government officially recog- 
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FILIPINO WOMEN TRANSPLANTING RICE 


A MAYO SETTLEMENT PROTECTED BY RICE DIKES 
The roofs of the houses can be seen in the upper centre of the picture 


nized thirty-five different languages in the 
archipelago. One prime cause why Philip- 
pine civilization, in all its manifestations, 
has been so nearly stationary and the 
differences in language so marked, has been 
the lack of proper ways of communication 
due to the physical aspects of the country. 

The races were not combined into one 
people under the Spanish regime. The 
Spaniards paid no attention to that dwindling 
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race of dwarfs, the Negritos,.and accom- 
plished almost nothing with the Igorrotes. 
For centuries they fought, but never really 
subdued, the slave-holding Moros. But, how- 
ever critical one may be of the character of 
Spanish leadership, Spain rescued the Fili- 
pinos from barbarism and made them half- 
civilized. The Spaniards, largely through 
the instrumentality of the church, gradually 
elevated the whole Filipino people; they in- 
fluenced their customs so that these natives 


have acquired the surface manners of civilized 
people. They brought to them the Christian 
religion now almost universal among the 
large Malayan portion of the inhabitants. 


HOW THE FILIPINOS LIVE TODAY 


The lower classes, outside their church 
observances, have probably made but few 
changes in their ways of living during the 
past three hundred years. Even the upper 
classes, who have adopted the superficial 
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Photographed from stereograph. ahi Capsuiahe ss B.C. White Co., New York 
THE HOME LIFE OF A FILIPINO FAMILY 


habits of the Spaniards, throw many of these 
off in the privacy of the home. Knives and 
forks, tables and chairs, shoes and stockings, 
here kecome superfluities. Once after leaving 
a Filipino banquet, which had been as well 
served, as far as silver, fine linen and glass 
were concerned, as any American dinner, an 





WOMEN WEAVING BENEATH A GRANARY 
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Copyright by H. C. White Co. New York 


Photographed from stereograph. 


FILIPINOS CUTTING AND STACKING HAY IN PRIM- 
ITIVE FASHION, NEAR ERMITA 


American was recently obliged to return to 
his host’s house for an article he had left 
behind. He found the women of the house- 
hold, who had waited upon the guests grace- 
fully and deftly, squatting upon the beautifully 
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These houses are built as a protection against enemies. The occupants 
draw up the ladder after them 
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THE CRUDEST IMPLEMENTS ARE STILL USED IN 
THE PHILIPPINES FOR HARVESTING THE CROPS 


polished table-top, eating with their fingers 
the remnants of the feast. 

The houses of the large majority of the 
natives today are untidy, even dirty; the 
people keep hens, horses, pigs, and even the 





Photographed from stereograph. Copyright by H. C. White Co., New York 
THE NATIVE METHOD OF PROPELLING CANAL- 
BOATS IN MANILA 
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AN “ATA,” OR “DWELLER HIGH UP” OF MOUNT APO IN MINDANAO 
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BRINGING HOME JARS OF RICE WINE 


enormous water-buffalo, underneath their 
dwellings. At their meals, usually of fish 
and rice, the members of a family squat on 
the floor and eat with their fingers from a 
common dish. Usually the whole family 
sleeps on the floor, in one room. The frame- 


work of the houses is usually constructed of 
bamboo; the roofs and walls are made from 
the leaves of the nipa palm; and the floor is 
of small bamboo, split and put down with 
open spaces between them. There are open- 
ings in the walls which answer the purpose 
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of windows. These are provided with shut- —— 
ters of nipa-leaves. There are a few ill-kept 
articles of furniture. Very often there is but 





A YOUNG NEGRITO 











= 
i in it. Ina tropical climate, people live more 
; out of doors. People. of the lower classes, 
in such a climate, really camp, and their 
! 
| 
| 
a 
A NEGRITO MOTHER CARRYING HER CHILDREN IN 
THE CUSTOMARY WAY 
. i one room—kitchen, dining-room, and bed- 
i room combined—for the whole family. Al- 
' though the average Filipino is fond of his 
home, he does not seem to care for comfort A MIDDLE-AGED NEGRITO WOMAN 
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A NEGRITO WITH THE FILED TEETH COMMON TO 
HIS TRIBE 


houses are hardly much more than wigwams. 
Because of the enervating climate, the native 
is indolent, and there is no incentive to work 





A MORO DATO, OR CHIEF 
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where wants are few and easily supplied. 
Until there is created in the Filipino the 
desire for greater bodily comfort, he will 
remain in a low state of civilization. 
Furnishings may not be abundant in the 
Filipino home, but there is never lacking 
the little altar with images or pictures of 
saints for use in devotions. The Christian- 





A TAGALOG HERB-DOCTOR 


ized natives, as might be expected from their 
Malayan origin, hold tenaciously to certain 
superstitions which seem to be inseparable 
from Malay character. For instance, the 
Christian natives of the lower class share the 
idea that seems to prevail among all Malays 
that the soul is absent from the body during 
sleep and if death occurs at that time the 
soul is lost. ‘‘May you die sleeping’”’ is one 
of the most dreadful of their numerous 
curses; naturally, then, they think it danger- 
ous and wicked to awake anybody suddenly, 
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. MnP Soi thee Cn ee ale Ns 
AN IGORROT HEAD-DANCE 
The principal actor feigns lying in wait, killing an enemy, cutting off the enemy’s head, and returning in triumph 


and, indeed, it is a difficult thing to get a 
Filipino servant to wake any member of his 
master’s family. Our soldiers often found on 
the bodies of the native soldiers a charm, 
called anting-anting—perhaps a bit of paper 
with writing upon it, a coin, a button, a piece 
~ of stick or bone, or, in fact, anything which 
could be worn, and which possessed the 
mysterious power of protecting the wearer 
from death. The Christian natives are, 








AN IGORROT WITH A BRASS PIPE AND A NECK. 


THE WIFE OF THE MOST INFLUENTIAL IGORROT LACE OF DOGS’ TEETH AND SEEDS. THE IGORROTES 
IN BENGUET ARE DOG-EATERS 








A BONTOC IGORROT 
A member of the most famous head-hunting tribe. They are a kindly, jovial people, and have now stopped the practice of head-hunting X 
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FILIPINO CHILDREN OF LUZON 


however, less systematically superstitious 
than their pagan and Mohammedan brothers, 











A TINGUIANE GIRL SKEINING SPUN THREAD 






they are superior persons, but, nevertheless, 
their Roman Catholicism has mixed with it 
a large alloy of paganism. The ceremonies 
and the solemnity of the Catholic worship 
have for them a deep attraction, as do also 
the solemn pomp in connection with the 





A LITTLE TINGUIANE SCHOOLBOY 
The Tinguianes are the most highly civilized of the non-Christian 
tribes. They are cleanly and live in good houses 


numerous feasts and religious processions. 
It is the type of Christianity most likely te 
hold these people. Revitalization, more 
rigid discipline, and American priests, pro- 
gressive, adaptable, and in sympathy with 
American political ideals, are the needs of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines today. 
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The census recently completed gives the 
population as about 7,000,000. The average 
population of a square mile is about 50. In 
Java it is 500, and in the United States 25. 
The growth of the population has been re- 
strained by violent epidemics of the most 
drastic character. A single epidemic of 
small-pox, cholera, and bubonic plague will 
easily sweep away the natural growth of 
several years. In 1902, there were more 
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A TINGUIANE GIRL DRESSED FOR A VISIT TO A 
CHRISTIAN TOWN 


than 100,000 deaths from cholera alone. 
The majority of the towns are on the 
coast, and the distance between them is 
often very great. It is almost entirely 
a rural country, and many of the so-called 
towns are mere groups of villages. The 
means of inter-island and land transportation 
are entirely inadequate. There is only one 
railroad in the archipelago. This is 120 
miles in length, and runs from Manila to 
Dagupan. As in other tropical countries 
where roads are expensive to build and to 





keep in repair, the watercourses form the 
highways of commerce. Railroads, good 
wagon roads, and other means of easy 
communication into the interior and across 
the mountains are needed to open up the 
country. 

Of the 73,000,000 acres in the islands, only 
6,000,000 are cultivated. The native is 
dependent upon the slow water-buffalo, for 
which no substitute can be found, for work 
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A TYPICAL YOUNG TINGUIANE MOTHER AND HER 
CHILD 


in the swampy fields. This animal quickly 
succumbs to disease, and, during the last 
two or three years, rinderpest, an epidemic 
among the cattle, has destroyed 90 per cent. 
of them. The plows and the other imple- 
ments used are very crude. The islands 
might easily support a population much 
denser than they do. If the struggle of the 
Filipino farmers for existence is now some- 
times hard, it is due to lack of proper means 
of irrigation. All regions are not equally 
favored with rainfall. There are floods and 
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drouths; and until this water can be controlled 
and stored up for irrigation, loss of crops and 
famines willensue. Because Java is properly 
irrigated it sustains ten times the number 
of people to the square mile. With a little 
more energy and with improved methods 
the Philippines would yield much more than 
just sufficient food for their inhabitants, as 
now. With better sanitary arrangements of 
the home, and a little knowledge of and obedi- 
ence to the rules of health, the yearly work of 
disease and death might be checked. The 
birth-rate is very high, but at present the 
death-rate is higher. 

The islands are exceedingly fertile and 
productive, and yet I must confess that I 
am not optimistic in my belief that im- 
mediately the Philippines will pay largely, 
commercially. Commercial success involves 
a labor problem of exceeding seriousness: 
the probability of American colonization in 
the islands, the investment of American 
capital, the need of new markets for American 
products, and the increase of Filipino wants, 
the character of later Congressional and 
insular legislation, the development of means 
of land and inter-island transportation, and 
kindred matters. Among the resources, tim- 
ber is the richest, and yet, owing to the 
condition of the country, the difficulty of 
getting the wood out, and the lack of labor, 
nearly all the lumber used for the past three 
years in the islands has been Oregon pine. 
The mineral wealth of the islands amounts 
as yet almost to nothing. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF AMERICAN CONTROL 


There is no doubt of the advantage of the 
change from Spanish domination to American 
protection. First had to come war with 
the rifle, then a military commission with 
the rope, and, finally, civil government, 
with the benefits of American sovereignty: 
separation of church and state; division and 
co-ordination of judicial, legislative, and 
executive powers; rights of suffrage, writs of 
habeas corpus, assembly and free speech; 
abrogation of obligatory military service, and 
abolition of the practice of banishment. 
Spain justified her conquest only on religious 
grounds, and failed because she did not take 
upon herself in addition just that moral 
obligation which we have accepted. 

Before Judge Taft became governor, certain 


_Civil experiments in the direction of munic- 
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ipal government were attempted under mili- 
tary auspices. These did not amount to 
much, because the native civil officials were 
treacherous, and not to be trusted, being 
really allies and spies of the insurgents in 
arms. It was found out later that many 
of the local mayors and councilors selected 
by the military authorities were members 
of the Katipunan, the object of which is to 
expel all foreigners from the Philippines. 
It took us some time to find that the whole 
structure of native society was honeycombed 
by this mysterious Katipunan, with its 
“blood compact.” 

The native officials whom one meets in 
the country districts are polite and easy in 
their manners, somewhat reserved on first 
acquaintance—although never cringing-——and 
fluent talkers, and ready with promises of co- 
operation. The majority of the local mayors 
and councilors appear to be in accord with 
American endeavors toward good govern- 
ment in the islands. 

Very few of them, however, show executive 
ability, and some of them betray obstinate 
inefficiency and inactivity. The tendency 
everywhere in the East is in the direction 
of one-man power; and, too often in the 
Philippines, the mayor, or provincial govern- 
or, dominates everything, so far as he can. 
He is very ready with promises; but, as some 
one has said, “the Filipino never says ‘no,’ 
but never does ‘yes.’ When asked for 
information, he studies you, and is inclined 
to give you the answer he thinks you want. 
Indirectness is a trait, and the giving of 
gifts by subjects to those in authority a 
custom common in the Philippines. From 
instinct, the Filipino agrees with the boodler’s 
opinion that there is no use in holding an 
office unless it can be turned to profit. It is 
hard for Filipinos to understand that ‘the 
giving of presents to government officials 
is not right; it is very difficult for them to 
believe that a man, because he happens to 
be white, has any scruples against it. They 
look upon a man who refuses with contempt. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Amer- 
icans hold most of the chief posts, and that 
they have the supreme executive and legis- 
lative powers. And yet nothing has shown the 
better attitude of the United States Philippine 
Commissioners than their absolute readiness 
to make use of such Filipinos as have been 
capable. Besides the five Americans on the 
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commission are three Filipino members, 
who, from the beginning, have been left free 
to do all they could do effectively. Three 
out of seven of the members of the Supreme 
Court, including the Chief Justice, are 
Filipinos. The provincial governorships are, 
in most cases, elective offices, and, as is to 
be expected, they are held usually by Filipinos. 
The solicitor-general, the assistant attorney- 
general, and the chief of the Bureau of 
Archives are Filipinos also. There is in 
every department and bureau of government 
an ever-widening door being opened by our 
government to native merit. 


HOW POPULAR EDUCATION IS SUCCEEDING 


Our educational efforts have possibly done 
more to give these people a true conception 
of the benefits of civilization and good govern- 
ment than all the other influences we have 
brought to bear on them; indeed, in this 
work is to be found the solution for a large 
part of our Philippine problem. An educa- 
tional map would show, dotted here and there 
on every one of the larger islands, some two 
thousand schools in all. Some eight hundred 
American teachers and twenty-five hundred 
native ones have in charge in these schools 
some two hundred thousand children. 

These children are young-looking and at- 
tractive. In his youth, the Filipino boy is 
often exceedingly good-looking and interest- 
ing, with his slight figure and rich brown skin 
suggestive of a bronze statue, his bright eyes, 
black and long eyelashes and eyebrows, and 
his expression of cheerfulness and carelessness. 
Filipino children are children of promise; 
they are docile, quick, and mentally alert. 
They have an aptness for acquiring languages 
—they learn to speak English very quickly— 
and they possess a natural talent for the lesser 
mechanical arts; they draw and write well. 
There is no doubt that Filipino children excel 
American children in docility, imitativeness, 
and attentiveness. They lack the American 
child’s persistency and originality. Many 
an American teacher has expressed to me 
his delight with what he considered the 
possibilities of the Filipino children. The 
boys and girls all over the archipelago are 
willing to learn. American endeavors to 
introduce English as the actual teaching 
language have been greatly encouraged by 
the eagerness for it, shown not only by the 
children, from whom it might be expected, 


but also by the old people, many of whom 
have attended the evening schools provided 
for them. Antipathy to work, especially of 
the manual sort, has been a powerful opposing 
force to American attempts to introduce a 
system of education fundamentally industrial 
and utilitarian in character. Up to the 
present time, school work has hardly advanced 
beyond the teaching of the rudiments of 
English, though considerable progress is 
now being made in arithmetic, geography, 
and the other elementary branches; while, in 
the provincial capitals, work of an advanced 
nature is carried on. 

Frequently in the press of the Dutch and 
English colonies of the Orient, and occa- 
sionally in our American papers, opinions 
have been put forth to the effect that the 
institution of popular education in the 
Philippines is likely to do more harm than 
good, and that the people would remain 
better and happier without it. With this 
view I cannot agree: my liking for the people 
and my knowledge of their character arouse in 
me the hope; my belief in the ability, tact, 
and courage of the American teacher creates 
in me the faith; and my own observation and 
judgment confirm in me the conviction that 
the popular education of the Filipino, if not 
unduly hurried and if carried along practical 
lines, will prove an ultimate success. 

As a result of our general policy, there are 
signs of an increased friendliness between 
Americans and Filipinos. There is reason for 
sounding a cheerful note in the fact that the 
large body of the people tolerate us, even 
though somewhat half-heartedly; and, with- 
out overrating the intensity and permanence 
of the manifestations of good-will which have 
greeted our efforts, we may feel that the 
leading Filipinos, whether from expediency 
or real appreciation, are codperating with the 
Commissioners and their subordinates. 


THE FUTURE 


For the moment, the Filipino is as we found 
him. The Filipino of the future will be an 
American only in the sense that he will speak 
English and will have adopted certain Amer- 
ican innovations. The Filipino himself will 
always remain such as he was under the 
Latinizing process of the Spaniards. The 
coming Filipino will have a knowledge of the 
three R’s; he will have acquired habits of 
order and regularity. As the result of an 
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education increasingly industrial in charac- 
ter, he will be rendered fit for the work lying 
ready to his hand; and he will secure a larger 
return from his labor. His desire for bodily 
comfort will increase, and he will become a 
more willing laborer. In his home, for 
instance, the wooden floor will take the place 
of the bamboo slats, and in the case of many 
the frame house will replace the nipa shack. 
Vaccination, sanitation, and the ministra- 
tions of qualified medical practitioners will 
alter for the better the health conditions sur- 
rounding his family. Everywhere, even in 
the remotest parts of the archipelago, free 
and prompt justice and security of property 
will be assured. The native constabulary, 
splendidly trained, will furnish protection. 
Roads, railways, improved harbors, deepened 
river channels, posts and telegraphs will open 
communications in every direction. Water- 
works will be constructed to supply all princi- 
pal towns. Irrigation will permit agricul- 
tural undertakings on a larger scale and make 
famines practically impossible. 

It is rash to speculate on the gain which 
the future has in store for this people. Nearly 
forty years have now passed since the close of 
the Civil War, and the Negro problem is still 
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unsolved; at the end of a like period of time 
we shall be struggling with the Philippine 
question. In trying to solve it, we must leave 
the time element out of consideration; and 
we shall be gravely disappointed if we do not 
realize that the conditions of the problem to 
be solved are as complex and as difficult as 
ingenuity could have devised. 

In the firm belief that the privilege of 
voting is in itself an educative force in the 
State, and that it constantly increases the 
self-respect of the voter, we may expect the 
Filipino of the future will possess political 
trustworthiness and a respect for the minority 
—requisite conditions for a democratic gov- 
ernment which are now lacking. 

The Filipino is bound to develop in some 
way, and in the right one if we persist in 
our present course. From his many innate 
gifts something substantial is certain to 
result if the conditions are favorable, and 
we Americans are the conditions. He has 
already taken an extensive participation in 
his government, and as time goes on this 
will increase steadily. We have scratched a 
Malay, and at some future date we need not 
be surprised to find an American, at least in 
spirit, initiative, and capacity. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDIA* 


THE COLONY THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE EMPIRE—ITS 
RELATIONS TO BRITISH CONTROL ELSEWHERE—THE PROBLEM IN ITS 
LARGER ASPECTS—“OUR WORK IS RIGHTEOUS AND IT SHALL ENDURE” 


BY 
LORD CURZON 


VICEROY OF INDIA 


RITISH rule in India is the greatest 
thing that the English people have 
done, or are doing now; it is the 

highest touchstone of’ national duty. If the 
nations of the earth were to stand up to be 
judged by some supreme tribunal, I think 
that upon our European record or upon our 
colonial record we should survive the test. 
But if there were the slightest hesitation on 
the part of the judge or jury I should con- 
fidently throw our Indian record into the 
scales. For where else in the world has a 


race gone forth and subdued, not a country 
or a kingdom, but a continent; that conti- 
nent peopled not by savage tribes, but by 
races with traditions and a civilization older 
than our own, with a history not inferior to 
ours in dignity and romance; subduing them 
not by law of the sword, but by the rule of 
justice, bringing peace and order and good 
government to nearly one-fifth of the entire 
human race, and holding them with so mild 
a restraint that the rulers are the merest 
handful among the ruled, a tiny speck of 


* Copyright, 1904, by His Excellency the Right Honorable Lord Curzon, 
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white foam upon a dark and thunderous 
ocean? I hope I am no rhapsodist, but I 
say that I would as soon be a citizen of the 
country that has wrought this deed as I 
would be of the country that defeated the 
Armada or produced Hampden or Pitt. 
But we live in a severely practical age, 
and I can afford to be rather more concrete 
in my illustrations. I should like to convey 
some idea of the part that India is capable 
of playing—nay, of the part that it has re- 
cently played in the imperial burden. My 
illustrations shall be drawn from recent his- 
tory and from my own experience. If we 
want to save the colony of Natal from being 
overrun by some formidable enemy, ask 
India for help, and she gives it; if we want 
to rescue the white man’s legations from 
massacre at Peking, and the need is urgent, 
request the Government of India to dispatch 
an expedition, and they dispatch it; if, 
fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, we 
soon discover that Indian troops and an 
Indian general are best qualified for the 
task, we ask the Government of India to 
send them; if it is desired to defend any 
extreme outposts or coaling stations of the 
Empire—Aden, Mauritius, Singapore, Hong- 
kong, even Tien-tsin or Shan-hai-kwan — 
it is to the Indian army that we turn. If 
we want to build a railway to Uganda or 
in the Soudan we apply for Indian labor. 
When the late Mr. Rhodes was engaged in 
developing the recent acquisition of Rhodesia 
he turned to me for assistance. It is with 
Indian coolie labor that the plantations 
equally of Demarara and Natal are exploited; 
with Indian trained officers that we irrigate 
Egypt or dam the Nile; with Indian forest 
officers that we tap the resources of Central 
Africa and Siam; with Indian surveyors that 
we explore all the hidden places of the earth. 


INDIA’S STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


Again, how familiar we are in recent times 
with the argument that India is the vulner- 
able point of the Empire! And assuredly 
it is true that if we were engaged in a great 
international war—which God forbid—it is 
not at Dover nor London that one, at any 
rate, of our possible antagonists would strike. 
He would not bombard Quebec nor land a 
force at Sydney harbor. It is in Asia that 


the pressure would be applied; it is the 
Indian frontier that would bear the brunt. 
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It is there, in all probability, that the future 
of British domain might be decided. 

There is an old proverb which says, “He 
that England fain would win must with Ire- 
land first begin.” I have always thought that 
this was rather a dubious compliment to our 
brothers across St. George’s channel, but I 
suppose it alludes to the times when the 
foreign enemy who had aggressive inten- 
tions upon us used to begin his invasion in 
that quarter. At all events, if now “India” 
were substituted for “Ireland” in the re- 
frain I do not think it would be so very far 
from the mark. In the world politics of the 
future India will play an increasing part. 

I grant that the features of government 
in the two countries are very different. Per- 
haps this is the main cause of the ignorance 
and misconception to which I have referred. 
We have in India a good many of the prob- 
lems that obtain at home, but they are mag- 
nified almost beyond recognition by the 
complexity of the factors and the immensity 
of the scale. We in India also have our 
own problems, to which the tranquil uni- 
formity of life in England is fortunately a 
stranger. England has not the perpetual 
and harassing anxiety of a land frontier 
5,700 miles in length, peopled by hundreds 
of different tribes, most of them inured to 
religious fanaticism and hereditary rapine. 
A single outbreak at a single point may set 
entire sections of that frontier ablaze. Then, 
beyond it, we are brought into direct con- 
tact with the picturesque but perilous de- 
bility of independent or quasi-independent 
native States, some of them incurably dis- 
eased and hastening to their fall; and be- 
hind them, again, are the muffled figures of 
great European Powers, advancing nearer 
and nearer, and sometimes finding in these 
conditions temptations to action that is 
not in strict accordance with the interests 
which we are bound to defend. That is the 
external problem of India. 

Then we have to deal in India with races 
that are as different from each other as the 
Eskimo is from the Spaniard or the Irishman 
from the Turk; with creeds that range be- 
tween the extreme points of the basest ani- 
malism on the one hand and the most ex- 
alted metaphysics on the other; with stand- 
ards of life that cover the whole space be- 
tween barbarism and civilization. We have 
in England an aristocracy that is drawn 
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from the people and that goes back to it. 
Our aristocracy in India consists of native 
chiefs of diverse races, many of them as much 
aliens to the people as we are ourselves, pre- 
senting every variety of status and privilege, 
from the magnificent potentates to the very 
pettiest of landed proprietors. 


HOW FAMINES AND PLAGUES ARE DEALT WITH 


We hardly know in England what the 
phrase, ‘‘land revenue,” means. In India it 
is the be-all and end-all of millions of the 
population, and it is the mainspring of our 
internal administration. In England, rail- 
ways are built, managed, and financed by 
private enterprise; in India, they are one 
of the chief charges of the government. In 
England, the education problem is thorny 
enough, but it is as nothing compared with 
ours in India, where we are trying to graft 
the science of the West onto an eastern stem; 
where we have to deal with religious differ- 
ences compared with which all sectarian 
animosities at home sink into the shade; 
where we have a chaos of languages and 
stages of mental organization that extend 
from the transcendentalist to the savage. 

Then in England we do not know what 
famine is. It is quite true that I had to 
administer in India the greatest famine 
that has befallen that country in modern 
times within the range to which it applied; 
and it is an experience that would wring 
blood from stone. We have our sunshine 
and our storms, our droughts and floods, in 
England, but we do not know the awful pos- 
sibilities that are summed up in the single 
word ‘‘monsoon,”’ and which spell the dif- 
ference in India between life and death to 
areas in any one of which the whole United 
Kingdom might be swallowed up. We have 
our suffering and destitution, but we have 
not as appalling a visitor as the plague—the 
plague, now in its seventh year in India, 
defying analysis, defeating the utmost ef- 
forts of medical skill and administrative 
energy, inscrutable in its origin, merciless 
in its ravages, sweeping off, as our records 
show very often, thousands in a day and 
tens of thousands in a week. 

Then, above all, public men in England 
have not before them the haunting question 
that is always before us in India, like the 
Tiddle of the Sphinx—what is in the heart 
of all these sombre millions; whither are we 


leading them; what is it all to come to; 
where is the goal? 

The work in which we have been engaged 
during the past five years has been a work of 
reform and reconstruction. 


PROGRESS MADE AND TAXES REDUCED 


First we began with the departments 
themselves, the offices of the government, 
revising the conditions under which they 
work, freeing them from the impediments 
of excessive writing with its consequences of 
strangulation of all initiative and of dilatori- 
ness in action. Then we proceeded to inquire 
into every branch of the government in turn. 
We endeavored to frame a plague policy 
which should not do violence to the instincts 
and sentiments of the native population; a 
famine policy which should profit by the 
experience of the past and put us in a posi- 
tion to cope with the next visitation when 
unhappily it bursts upon us; an educational 
policy which should free the intellectual 
activities of the Indian people, so keen and 
restless, from the paralyzing clutch of ex- 
aminations; a railway policy that will pro- 
vide administratively an fin:ncially for 
the great extension that we believe to lie be- 
fore us; an irrigation policy that will utilize 
to the maximum, whether remuneratively 
or unremuneratively, all the available water 
resources of India, not merely in canals—I 
almost think we have reached the end there 
—but in tanks and reservoirs and wells; a 
police policy that will raise the standard of 
the only emblem of authority that the ma- 
jority of the people see, and will free them 
from petty diurnal tyranny and oppression. 

I am glad that our finances in India have 
placed us in the position to give the people 
the first reduction of taxation that they have 
enjoyed in twenty years. We have en- 
deavored to render the land revenue more 
equable in its incidence, to lift the load of 
usury from the shoulders of the peasant, and 
to check that reckless alienation of the soil 
which in many parts of the country was fast 
converting him from a free proprietor to a 
bond-slave. We have done our best to en- 
courage industries which, little by little, will 
relieve the congested field of agriculture, de- 
velop the indigenous resources of India, and 
make that country more and more self- 
providing in the future. 

I would not indulge in any boast, but I 
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dare to think that as a result of these efforts 
I can point to an India that is more pros- 
perous, more contented, and more hopeful. 
Wealth is increasing in India. There is no 
test you can apply which does not demon- 
strate it. Trade is growing. Evidences of 
progress and prosperity are multiplying on 
every side. Six years ago, just before I left 
England, a committee of experts was sitting 
in London to provide us in India with that 
which was the first condition of economic 
advance—that is, a sound currency policy. 
Profiting by their labors, we have introduced 
there a gold standard and established fixity 
of exchange, and we seem to have put an 
end to the fitful and demoralizing vagaries 
of the silver rupee. 


EDUCATING NATIVE PRINCES TO GOVERN 


But I think I can point to more satisfac- 
tory symptoms still. I believe there to be 
a steady advance in the loyalty of the Indian 
people. When the late Queen Victoria died 
there was an outburst of sorrow through 
India almost equal to anything that you 
could see in England. A little later, when 
the present king succeeded and we cele- 
brated his coronation at Delhi, there was a 
similar display of national feeling, not at 
Delhi alone, but in every village and hamlet 
throughout that vast continent. Already 
the people of India knew and revered the 
Prince of Wales, because they had seen him. 
We brought home to them at Delhi that that 
prince was now their ruler, and that in his 
rule was their security and salvation. We 
touched their hearts with the idea of a com- 
mon sentiment and a common aim. Depend 
upon it, the East will never be ruled except 
through the heart, and the moment imagina- 
tion has gone out of Asiatic policy the em- 
pire will dwindle and decay. 

There is another respect in which India 
has been advanced by leaps and bounds. 
In the point to which I am about to refer I 
doubt if modern India would be recognized 
by those who knew it a generation ago. Be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth of the popu- 
lation there is under the rule of native princes 
and chiefs, though subject, of course, in all 
essentials, to the British power. There are 
many hundreds of these chiefs all included, 
but the most important of them number less 
than one hundred. We know all about their 


ancient lineage, their customs and courts, 
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their liberality and their loyalty to the Crown 
But it has been too much the fashion to re- 
gard them as so many picturesque excres- 
cences from the dull uniformity of Indian 
life; to look upon them as survivals of an 
obsolete era, without any practical utility, 
and sometimes sunk in selfishness and leth- 
argy. This is not my idea of the Indian 
princes. I have always been a devoted be- 
liever in the continued existence of the native 
States in India and an ardent well-wisher 
of the native princes. But I believe in them 
not as relics, but as rulers; not as puppets, 
but as living factors in the administration. 

But we cannot expect them to attain these 
standards unless we give them an adequate 
education, and accordingly, in consultation 
with them, we have revised the entire cur- 
riculum of the Chief’s Colleges in India which 
have been set up for their instruction. And 
if we thus train and educate them we must 
give them an object and a career. It is for 
that reason that, by permission of His Majesty 
the King, I founded the institution known 
as the Imperial Cadet Corps, where we give 
military education to the pick of the Indian 
aristocracy, and which will eventuate, as time 
goes on, in the bestowal for the first time 
of commissions as British officers upon 
Indian chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen. This 
is a policy of trust, but I am confident that 
it will be repaid, for already the princes of 
India are giving to our efforts the response 
that might be expected of their nobility of 
character and their high traditions. They 
are coming forward in response to our ap- 
peals. They welcome and do not resent 
these changes, and we are gradually—nay, | 
think quickly creating there the spectacle 
of a throne supported by feudatories who 
not only render military service—they do 
that without stint—but who also vie with it 
in administrative energy and devotion to the 
welfare of their people. 


MAKING THE BORDER SECURE 


I ought not to conclude without a word 
about another and a wider aspect of our 
policy—the problem of frontier defense. It 
is not necessary for me to sing the praises of 
the Indian Army. The Indian Army has 
written its name on the map not only of 
India, but of the British Empire. It has 
recently written its name in the windy passes 
of Tibet. Army reform is very much in the 
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air, and in India we are not free from the 
contagion. We are doing our best there in 
respect of equipment, organization, and arma- 
ment, in readiness to mobilize, and in facili- 
ties of Gommunication to carry out the les- 
son of the most recent science and the most 
recent experience. We have had a period 
of almost unbroken peace for six years on 
that stormy frontier of India which looks 
toward the northwest and Afghanistan. And 
I think the reason is this—that, abandoning 
old and stale controversies, we have hit upon 
a policy in India that is both forward and 
backward—forward in so far as we hold up 
to our treaty frontier, neither minimizing 
nor shirking our obligations; backward in 
so far as we do not court a policy of expan- 
sion and adventure, but depend rather upon 
a policy of coédperation and conciliation than 
one of coercion or subjugation of the tribes. 

I do not prophesy about the future. No 
man who has read a page of Indian history 
will ever prophesy about the frontier. We 
shall doubtless have trouble there again. 
Turbulence and fanaticism ferment in the 
blood of those races. But we have given 
peace for a longer period than has been en- 
joyed at any time during the last thirty years, 
and I believe that slowly and surely we are 
building up the fabric of local security and 
contentment on the border. 


UNIFYING THE BRITISH AND THE INDIANS 


It is self-evident that unless we can per- 
suade the millions of India that we will give 
them abSolute justice as between man and 
man, equality before the law, freedom from 
tyranny and injustice, then our Empire will 
not touch their hearts and will fade away. 

No one is more ready to admit than I that 
if you put side by side the rulers of European 
races and the ruled of an Asiatic, and par- 
ticularly such races as the English and the 
Indian, where you have a small minority 
face to face with a vast alien conglomeration, 
you cannot expect to have complete coales- 
cence. A bridge must be built between the 
two, and on that bridge justice must stand 
with unerring scales. Harshness, oppression, 
ill-usage, all these in India are offenses not 
only against the higher law but against the 
honor and reputation of the ruling race. My 
precept in this respect does not differ from 
my practice. During the time that I have 
been in India the government has taken a 


strong stand for the fair treatment of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, who are equal with 
us in the eyes of God and the law. I rejoice 
to say that the conduct of Englishmen in 
general in India toward the Indians is 
exemplary, even in trying and provocative 
circumstances; but where exceptions occur 
I think that the sentiment of the majority 
should be as quick to condemn them as it is 
their conduct, and that the government 
which is above race or party and against 
whom any injustice is a reproach and a slur, 
should receive the support of the entire 
community. That is the policy which the 
government has pursued in my time, and 
by my conduct I am willing to be judged. 

It is seventeen years since I first visited 
India; it is fourteen years since I first had 
the honor of being connected with its admin- 
istration. India was the first love, and 
throughout all that time it has been the 
main love, of my political life. I have given 
it some of my best years. Perhaps I may 
be privileged to give it yet more. But no 
man could do this unless he saw before India 
a larger vision or were himself inspired with 
a fuller hope. If our empire were to end 
tomorrow I do not think we need be ashamed 
of its epitaph. It would have done its duty 
by India and justified its mission to man- 
kind. But it is not going to end. It is not 
a moribund organism. It is still in its youth, 
and has in it the unexhausted purpose. I 
am not with the pessimists in this matter. 
I am not one of those who think that we have 
built a mere fragile plank between the East 
and West which the roaring tides of Asia 
will presently sweep away. I do not think 
our work is over or that it is drawing to an 
end. On the contrary, as the years roll by 
the call seems to me more clear, the duty 
more imperative, the work more majestic, 
the goal more sublime. I believe that we 
have it in our power to weld the people of 
India toa unity greater than any they have 
ever heretofore dreamed of, and to give them 
blessings greater than any they now enjoy. 
Let no man admit the craven fear that those 
who have won India cannot hold it or that 
we have only made India to our own or to 
its unmaking. That is not the true reading 
of history. That is not my forecast of the 
future. To me the message is carved in 
granite; it is hewn out of the rock of doom— 
our work is righteous and it shall endure. 








SENATOR CRANE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A SKETCH OF THE FORMER “BUSINESS GOVERNOR” WHOSE 


QUIET EFFICIENCY HAS 


RAISED HIM TO EMINENCE 


BY 
MARION MELIUS 


chusetts, who succeeds Senator Hoar, 

by the appointment of the Governor, 
has produced an unusual impression as a 
public man by very quiet methods. For 
two terms he was an excellent Governor of 
Massachusetts, but this record hardly accounts 
for the fact that he was invited by the Presi- 
dent to become Secretary of the Treasury, 
and asked to consider appointments as 
Secretary of the Navy and as Postmaster 
General, and afterward was urged to take 
the chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee. He declined these invitations. 
But why is it that a man who, after all, is not 
widely known should have the unbounded 
confidence of the President and the ad- 
miration of every one who meets him? 


:  chastis, who CRANE, of Massa- 


HIS PERSONALITY 


He is first of all a business man. He 
lives quietly at Dalton, Mass., in the 
Berkshire Hills, attending to the business 
of the Crane Paper Mills, one of which 
manufactures the paper of which greenbacks 
are made. His townspeople call him 
“‘Murray,” and there is hardly a man, woman 
or child in Dalton who has not felt his kind- 
ness. On one day he advises and aids a 
man to establish a business, another day he 
assists a widow to earn a livelihood, again he 
helps a young man or young woman to go 
to college. In managing affairs he usually 
has his own way, but so great is his tact 
that he seldom makes enemies. He is not 
robust, and his rapid speech and his reluctance 
to call attention to himself show his high- 
strung temperament. 

He lives with his aged mother and an 
invalid sister. Twenty-two years ago his 


wife died suddenly, whereupon he closed his 
own house. He has not opened it since. 
His only son, Winthrop Murray Crane, Jr., 
was graduated last year from Yale. 


He is not a college man, but he went into 
business after attending Williston Seminary. 
Before he became Governor he was almost 
unknown in Massachusetts politics. He 
served—but quietly—as selectman of Dalton. 
Soon, however, his quiet efficiency became 
known to the Republicans of the State, and 
in 1896 he was elected chairman of the dele- 
gation to the National Convention, where he 
strove valiantly to nominate his friend 
Thomas B. Reed for the presidency. A 
little incident which occurred in St. Louis at 
the convention showed his Massachusetts 
temperament. In his party were some colored 
delegates. The proprietor of the hotel where 
the delegation had engaged rooms refused to 
house the colored men. 

“Then the whole Massachusetts delegation 
will go to another hotel,” said Mr. Crane 
quietly. 

The proprietor expostulated, but Mr. Crane 
would not budge. ‘‘We engaged rooms for 
the Massachusetts delegation,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
if you cannot house us all you cannot house 
any of us.’’ The colored men received rooms. 


HIS SERVICE AS GOVERNOR 


The following year he was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of his State. After three 
years’ service in this office he was elected 
Governor, according to the Massachusetts 
custom of promoting the Lieutenant-Governor 
in due course. As Governor he applied the 
same methods to the conduct of State affairs 
that he had applied to his own business, so 
that when he left the Governor’s chair the 
State was richer, had been rid of numerous 
antiquated methods, and was maintaining a 
dignified attitude toward corporations. 

While Lieutenant-Governor he had made 
a thorough business study of the institutions 
and practices of State governments. His 
first inaugural message as Governor was the 
shortest in the State’s history, but every 
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recommendation in it—and this is true of all 
three of his short messages—was embodied 
into law. He is the only Governor of Massa- 
chusetts of whose messages this may be 
said. 

When he became Governor the whole 
Commonwealth had long held 50,000 shares 
of stock in the Fitchburg Railroad, which 
were nominally worth about $5,500,000, but 
which were considered so valueless that. the 
item was not carried on the Treasury books 
as an asset. Presently the Boston & Maine 
Railroad wished to lease the Fitchburg 
Railroad. The Governor insisted on having 
conditions embodied in the lease under which 
the Commonwealth’s stock was converted 
into gold-bearing bonds which bring an 
annual revenue of $163,641 to the State. 


VETOING SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


The Boston Elevated Railroad Company 
introduced a bill into the legislature whereby 
the city of Boston was to give them great 
privileges in the form of a subway franchise 
for little compensation. Governor Crane 
said that he would veto the bill if it were 
passed. On its passage he promptly vetoed 
the bill and returned it, saying that it must 
contain a referendum before he could sign it. 
The corporation fought to have the bill 
passed over his veto, but the Governor’s 
reasoning prevailed and the legislature 
reversed themselves and defeated it. He 
even called into conference legislators 
who were framing railroad bills and talked 
the bills over with them. He vetoed 
the special bill passed by the legislature 
to excuse a corporation which had erected 
a building in Copley Square in Boston 
six feet: higher than the law allowed. 
The building was lowered the six feet 
required for conformity with the law. 


FIGHTING FOR ECONOMY 


Nothing required more courage than to 
fight for economy, for there are many com- 
missions in Massachusetts, and commissioner- 
ships are popular. But under his recom- 
mendations bills were passed for consolidating 
the Cattle Commission with the Board of 
Agriculture, the office of State Fire Marshal 
and the office of the District Police, and so on. 
No bill was too insignificant for his notice. 
He scrupulously examined all that came 
before him. His action was always based 
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on knowledge, and his sincerity convinced 
the legislature. Banking interests opposed 
his efforts to keep the savings banks and 
National banks separate in Massachusetts, 
by providing that the same men could not 
serve as officers of both a National bank and 
asavings bank. But in spite of all opposi- 
tion his recommendations became law. 


ARBITRATING THE TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE 


In 1902 he appeared on a broader stage. 
A strike of 20,000 teamsters had paralyzed 
the business of Boston. The State Board of 
Arbitration unsuccessfully endeavored to end 
the strike. The Civic Federation had not 
been able to check hostilities. When the 
situation had become serious, Governor Crane 
suggested that he be allowed to effect a 
settlement. The laboring men trusted his 
integrity. They remembered that he had 
once disposed of Boston & Albany Railroad 
stock because a sense of honor would not 
allow him to keep it when he knew that the 
matter of leasing the road to the New York 
Central would come before the legislature 
during his administration. Capitalists and 
employers trusted him because they knew 
how little he cared to become a popular hero. 
He had already made himself familiar with 
the situation. So he counseled the teamsters 
to return to their work, and pledged his own 
word that the employers should grant one of 
the demands made by the men. Both sides 
agreed. Four days afterward the strikers 
were all at work and the employers had 
yielded to Mr. Crane’s request. The business 
of Boston was going on quietly as before. 


A POWER IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Later, on a visit to Washington, he was 
talking with Postmaster-General Payne about 
the coal strike. He said to Mr. Payne that 
he believed the moral power of the President 
could effect a settlement. He outlined a 
plan. Postmaster-General Payne took him 
to the President, who listened eagerly to the 
plan and sent for the members of the Cabinet 
to hear what the business Governor of Massa- 
chusetts had to say. Thus President Roose- 
velt’s settlement of the coal strike was 
suggested. Since the completion of his term 
as Governor he has carried on his business 
and declined important political positions 
till now, though his services have been called 
on as adviser to his party. 





BUSINESS 


REDUCED TO A SCIENCE 


HOW A DEFECT IN A SHOE IN CALIFORNIA MAY BE TRACED TO A WORKMAN’S BENCH 
IN MASSACHUSETTS— OTHER EXAMPLES OF SYSTEM— THE PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF 
AN ARMY OF MAP-SELLERS—HOW EVERY SOLDIER IN IT IS KNOWN TO HIS COMMANDER 


BY 


ATHERTON 


his business with the precision of 

a military commander; and he 
must eliminate waste—of material, of time, 
and of energy. He must cut out all 
unnecessary transactions between the raw 
material and the consumer of the finished 
product. If it is a rare capacity that can 
create a business which will get beyond the 
power of any one man to see at a glance, it is 
still more rare to find one that can also create 
a system by which all its parts will be classi- 
fied and kept separate and yet will permit 
them to expand without disturbing in the 
least the perfect unity of the whole. 


. BUSINESS man must now conduct 


A SYSTEM FOR SELLING CIGARETTES 


Systems have been devised by which, 
with the aid of a single clerk, a more minute 
and accurate record can be kept of a great 
business house than could be kept by a large 
force of accountants. A good example of a 
perfect system is the one used by a firm of 
cigarette - makers who have a private trade, 
for they make their goods to order for indi- 
vidual customers. The characteristic fea- 
ture of their business is that they mix the 
tobacco to suit each individual customer’s 
taste. They must have direct communi- 
cation with their patrons, and these patrons 
buy as few as 500 cigarettes at a time. To 
get their trade is easy; to hold it is more 
difficult. On their files they carry a memo- 
randum of the tastes of perhaps 2,000 smokers 
and the formula of the mixture which suits 
every one best, together with a design of his 
crest or monogram which he desires stamped 
on his wrappers. Every customer’s daily 
consumption is noted, and by the automatic 
operation of their system his name comes 
to the front a week before he may be reason- 
ably expected to have exhausted his last 
order. So nicely has this system been ad- 
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justed that recently, during a spell of ex- 
tremely humid weather, when orders could 
not be filled, every customer found his wants 
supplied, during this period of waiting, from 
a stock kept on hand for the purpose. 


ELIMINATING WASTE IN MAKING SHOES 


In a larger and more comprehensive way, 
the operation of a systematized organization is 
illustrated by a shoe factory which, in order 
to eliminate the greatest amount of waste 
between the raw material and the consumer, 
has become a seller, as well as a manufac- 
turer, of shoes. The success which has fol- 
lowed this idea, hit upon by Mr. E. J. Bliss, 
is due, first, to the successful elimination of 
waste, and, secondly, to the completeness of 
the system and of the organization. From 
the individual cobbler at his bench to the 
modern factory turning out 5,000 pairs of 
shoes daily, and selling through eighty stores 
all over the country, is a long way. 

Improved machinery has so multiplied 
the productive powers of one man that the 
individual shoemaker is forgotten. It has so 
increased the output and the physical mag- 
nitude of business enterprises that improved 
mental machinery is necessary to enable the 
executive head to handle it. He must have 
a daily, accurate View of a business, in all 
its details, whose daily output is from 5,000 
to 6,000 pairs of shoes and whose sales 
depots are scattered all over the country. 
Elimination of waste created the business; 
organization permitted it to continue and 
grow. The factory must never run behind 
the demand, nor must it run ahead of the 
stock demanded. It must be possible to 
know the quality of work done by every man, 
by the tracing of errors in manufacture, dis- 
covered, perhaps, only after the shoe has 
gone through many hands to the feet of the 
wearer. Every man’s responsibility must 
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be clearly defined, in order that all parts shall 
work together into one homogeneous whole. 
To accomplish this is the work of system of 
the most exact kind. 

The accompanying chart shows the or- 
ganization of the factory. Every man sees, 
on this chart, his place, the duties he is ex- 
pected to perform, the measure and the ex- 
tent of his responsibility, to whom he is 
directly accountable for his work, and who 
are accountable to him. There is no chance 
of any part of the work being overlooked 
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ticulars, ready to be placed upon the records, 
showing the part that every man has played 
in it. Inevery department are kept the full- 
est records of its work. These records are 
reduced to chart-form and kept in sight, so 
that every one may know at a glance just 
how the department is running. The knowl- 
edge that here is an indicator showing just 
whether or not the department is running 
above or below its standard has its moral 
effect in keeping every man up to his 
highest efficiency in his work. 
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CHART OF THE ORGANIZATION OF A GREAT SHOE MANUFACTURING AND SELLING COMPANY, SHOWING 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY } 


through a misunderstanding about the re- 
sponsibility for performing it. The bringing 
together of all the parts is as visible as the 
weaving of the multitude of strands into 
a cable. 

When an order is given for the manufac- 
ture of a lot of shoes, it is accompanied by a 
tag bearing three coupons, which are sev- 
erally detached and accompany the order as 
it goes in parts into the three departments of 
cutting, stitching, and finishing. Through 
each stage in the process of manufacture is 
kept the record of the work in all its details, 
and when the order returns completed there 
is also its history, to the most minute par- 


DAILY REPORTS REDUCED TO CHARTS 


Through the various departments go the 
daily reports, gradually being condensed as 
they approach the head, where finally a chart 
is placed every morning upon the manager’s 
desk, showing the physical condition of the 
entire plant, from the raw goods received 
from the tannery to the number of sales in 
each one of the widely separated stores. 

The second chart shows the method of 
watching the three most vital and important 
particulars, the raw stock on hand, the out- 
put of the factory, and the daily sales. The 
sales fluctuate violently during the week, 
rising to a high point on Saturdays. The 
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production line, as it develops from day to 
day, must run practically parallel with the 
line of the sales. It is not necessary that 
this fluctuate day by day, as the line of the 
sales fluctuates, but the average must be 
maintained. The line showing the stock on 
hand must always run just enough ahead of 
the line of production so that there shall 
never be a loss of time through lack of stock. 
With this chart ever before him, the man- 
ager knows whether to reduce or to increase 
the output. If he finds his sales decreasing, 
he may learn, by reference to another chart, 
exactly where the weak point is, and seek the 
difficulty and the remedy. Without this sys- 
tem, the mass of details in figures would be 
too great to permit ready reference, and an 
evil in a single department might go on un- 
checked until it had reached a point where 
it entailed a serious loss to the business. 


TRACING A SHOE ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Every department likewise has its charts, 
showing the detail of its working; every 
workman’s record stands forth clearly, and 
the detail of every element of cost is carried 
out in figures to the fifth decimal point. It 
can therefore be known to the 1-100,000 of 
a cent exactly what a certain pair of shoes 
cost on a given day and what a similar pair 
cost on the next day and the cause of the 
fluctuation can be determined. So nicely 
does the system work that, should a pair of 
shoes be manufactured in Massachusetts to- 
day, be sold in San Francisco next month, and 
be found by the wearer to be imperfect a 
week later, they may be traced back, step 
by step, to the man in the factory who, in a 
moment of carelessness, permitted a few 
stitches to be dropped. Conversely, should a 
shoe made by this company be produced for 
identification purposes, it would be possible 
to trace it from the day when it was ordered, 
through the hands of every man who had a 
part in the making of it, to discover the 
date on which it was shipped, by whom it 
was shipped and to what store, the date of 
its arrival in a certain city, the salesman 
who sold it; and, unless the purchaser wore 
it away without leaving an address, the name 
and the residence of the purchaser might be 
ascertained. 

The production of a shoe is but the half- 
way step on the road to the consumer. The 
initial idea upon which this business has 
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grown was the elimination of waste—in- 
cluding the profit of the tanner, of the leather 
jobber, and of the broker. After the shoe 
is finished there are still two profits “‘wasted”’: 
the profit of the jobber to the wholesaler 
and the profit of the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer. To be a retailer as well as a manu- 
facturer was a part of the system. To reach 
the consumer direct there were obviously 
two methods to be pursued, either to bring 
the customer direct to the factory by a 
mail order system, or to go to the customer 
by the establishment of retail shops. Each 
method had its difficulties, and each con- 
stituted a business in itself worth one man’s 
full attention. Both plans were adopted. 
The establishment of eighty stores, ex- 
tending from Boston to San Francisco, meant 
the multiplication of sales, and consequently 
cheaper production. But it also meant the 
multiplication of store rent, of salesmen’s 
wages, and, above all, the employment of 
managers, who would be far from the home 
office and from its direct influence unless a 
system could be devised to knit them as 
closely to the organization as the different 
parts of the factory are knit. The question 
of actual dishonesty of the eighty store 
managers was considered a negligible quan- 
tity, because it has been found by experience 
that eighty-five per cent. of the people are 
honest. In the establishment of these stores, 
then, every one was placed under the man- 
agement of a local manager and considered 
as a separate unit, paying its own rent, its 
own wages, and rendering its reports daily, 
weekly, and monthly. On the organization 
chart will be found the office of the store 
manager, to whom the store reports come, 
and under whom are his district managers 
who supervise the work of every store, and 
keep it up to its own standard for efficiency. 
The daily report tells not only the number 
of sales made and the amount of cash taken 
in, but also the sales by sizes and styles, as 
well as the amount of stock on hand. The 
store manager, at the home office, knows, 
therefore, daily, that the amount of cash and 
the amount of stock must balance; or there 
must be an investigation. He knows what 
styles are selling most rapidly, as well as what 
sizes sell in each different locality, so that 
the supply of those styles and sizes may be 
kept up. A regiment of soldiers in San Fran- 
cisco, fresh from service in the Philippines, will 


























require shoes of larger sizes than are usually 
sold in that city. This demand must be 
promptly met. All the details of these many 
reports appear in a chart on the general man- 
ager’s desk. Every store has a certain stand- 
ard set by itself, and a proportionate increase 
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trade to the local stores and the other to in- 
crease the sales in the mail-order depart- 
ment, directly between the factory and the 
people. For the local stores the daily papers 
are used, and for the mail orders the maga- 
zines. Each kind of advertising may have in- 
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CHARTS LIKE THESE, BROUGHT UP TO DATE, ARE PLACED ON THE MANAGING DIRECTOR’S DESK EVERY 
MORNING. BY MEANS OF THEM HE CAN KEEP CONSTANT WATCH OF THE BUSINESS 


is demanded of it if it is to continue its use- 
fulness. If the efficiency falls off, the result 
always appears in red ink, and red is a danger 
signal for some one or some department. 


SYSTEM IN ADVERTISING 


The advertising of such a concern as this 
is divided into two sections, one to bring 


wasted upon those which do not show re- 





fluence on the trade of the other department. 
But just as the wording of an advertisement 
has become an art, so has it become a part 


of the advertising expert’s business to know 
exactly what result follows the insertion of 


an advertisement in any particular journal, 
in order that no more time or money may be 
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sults commensurate with the money spent. 
This is accomplished by means of a “‘key”’ to 
each advertisement. 

The methods of ‘‘keying”’ an advertise- 
ment are simple. In many cases the key 
lies in the street number to which replies are 
to be sent. The street number of the fac- 
tory may be 105, but if in the advertisement 
in a certain paper it reads 109, it does not 
bother the letter-carrier, who probably never 
looks at the number when he seed a letter 
addressed to a large firm on his route; but 
the mail-order clerk who receives it knows 
in what paper that number was used. This 
shoe company uses a second key, thus: 
‘“‘Style 922 B”’ is advertised, which tells the 
mail-order clerk not only that a certain style 
is wanted, but that this particular order 
comes from an advertisement that was 
printed in a particular periodical. 

The mail-order business involves an infini- 
tude of detail, and under the old methods 
would have required a small army of clerks 
to handle it. But the system of filing and 
filling orders makes it possible to dispense 
with an unwieldly clerical force. Without 
a system, the mere answering of letters of 
inquiry and of complaint, and the adjustment 
of errors, would require the services of more 
than one able correspondent, and even then 
sales would undoubtedly be lost and enemies 
made if, on a certain morning, the corre- 
sponding clerk’s digestion had unfortunately 
been upset and he replied hastily or with- 
out tact to an unreasonable complaint. Let- 
ter forms have been carefully prepared to fit 
every possible and conceivable question, and 
these are written in graceful language, giv- 
ing just that personal touch which is re- 
quired to mollify a dissatisfied customer or 
to make a firmer friend of a pleased one. A 
competent clerk has only to indicate the form 
that shall be used for reply to every letter 
received, and a typewriter does the rest. 


ORGANIZING A MAP BUSINESS 


A special instance of the development of a 
system to handle an apparently hopeless 
task is given again by the work of a publish- 
ing company whose business it is to publish 
and sell maps. Two brothers fell into pos- 
session of a large number of these maps, a few 
years ago, together with the plates for mak- 
ing them. The cost of printing them was 
but a few cents each, and if a sufficient quan- 


tity could be sold there would be a hand- 
some profit. The demand for maps, how- 
ever, was not extensive, and the offering of 
them to the trade, to be sold in the usual way, 
did not succeed. Advertising would hardly 
bring a great number of purchasers; and yet 
there was a large demand for maps in the 
rural districts, if the prospective purchasers 
could but be reached. The map-makers said, 
‘““We can produce maps at a cost of fifteen 
cents each. We ought to be able to sell them 
at forty-five cents net, after deducting agents’ 
commissions—profit on each map, thirty 
cents.” 

The system developed was for the handling 
of an army of more than five hundred men, 
who are scouring the country systematically, 
in order that no possible purchaser shall 
eventually be overlooked. The country was 
divided into sections, and each section was 
then subdivided. Into each section was put 
a supervising agent, who, in turn, placed -his 
sub-agents in the subdivisions. The super- 
vising agents were instructed in the methods 
to be pursued and the arguments to be used, 
and they in turn imparted this to the men 
directly beneath them, accompanying each 
for three days while inducting him into the 
mysteries of the calling. In the home office 
was kept a colored map with its subdivisions 
and the memorandum of the work that was 
being done in each. Every section was 
checked off, when thoroughly covered, with 
a memorandum of the entire population and 
the number of sales made. Thus the little 
army moved on from section to section, the 
home office knowing exactly where every man 
was and what he was doing. 

But the system did not stop here. During 
the three days that the supervising agent was 
with the sub-agent he was observing him 
and making notes for the use of the home 
office. The notes consisted of personal data 
regarding the agent’s character, his previous © 
occupation, his family history, and his per- 
sonal temperament. This all found its place 
in the records of the home office, and the 
reports of what each agent was doing went 
regularly on file. In the home office was one 
of the principal officers of the company, a 
man selected for his skill in correspondence, 
his ability to put ‘“‘magnetism”’ into a letter. 
His sole duty was to keep in touch with all 
the agents as rapidly as they could be ad- 
dressed in turn, with the assistance of a corps 

















of stenographers and typewriters. Before 
writing to an agent, his record was looked up, 
in order that he should be addressed intelli- 
gently regarding his work. His personal 
characteristics and his temperament were re- 
ferred to, in order that the letter might be 
suited to that particular man, and have as 
intimate a tone as if he were the only agent of 
the company. If his sales were increasing, 
he was told that the eyes of the company were 
upon him, and he was commended. Were 
they showing a decline, he was reprimanded 
or stimulated or coaxed. This army has 
moved on, directed by its head, and if there 
is a man in the rural districts of the United 
States who does not soon possess a map of 
his country, it will not be because he has 
not been intelligently approached. 
Examples might have been cited of sys- 
tems carried to even a greater extent than 
any of these. Just as the shoe manufac- 
turer can, on reaching his desk in the morn- 
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ing, view at a glance the physical proportions 
of his business, so can the railroad president, 
from his desk, see on a single sheet the gen- 
eral outlines of his vast enterprise, and inquire 
into all details in a moment. The growth 
of the great department stores has been co- 
incident with the growth of system and 
organization, and in such immense under- 
takings as the Lackawanna Steel Company 
and the United States Steel Corporation . 
there is an infinity of detail, which can be 
kept in control only by a system that is at 
once microscopic and telescopic. So im- 
portant, indeed, to the very life of such great 
enterprises has system become that the man 
who possesses an organizing and systema- 
tizing brain has an asset as valuable, per- 
haps, as any that can be conceived. The 
man who organized the system of the United 
States Steel Corporation is said to have been 
rewarded by a fortune for reducing all its 
multifarious details to a unified working basis. 
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ITS INVASION OF THE BUSINESS WORLD—A 


WAY BY RUSH AND A WAY BY FORE. 


THOUGHT — WORKERS DEPENDENT ON CHRISTMAS TRADE—HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 
AMONG OUR FOREIGN POPULATION—ALL RELIGIOUS BOUNDARIES OVERRIDDEN 


ERE are two pictures of Christmas 
activity: 


So great was the crowd of shop- 
pers in one rush, last year, at a great New 
York department store that in one day 
475,000 people crowded into its aisles and 
the doors had to be closed against thousands 
of others who tried to enter. For ten busi- 
ness days, buyers bore away 40,000 parcels a 
day and 20,000 more a day were delivered. 
For this service, from one store, more than 400 
delivery wagons were required. The owners 
of that store spent $8,000 in decorations and 
music. To the 3,500 employees were added 
1,700 temporary assistants. For several days 
the store was kept open until ten o’clock at 
night. The trade for the ten days of this 
rush was twice as great as the regular trade 
at any other time of the year. Thousands 
of dollars had been spent in Christmas ad- 
vertising. For the protection of shoppers 
from pickpockets, a score or more of detec- 





tives had been hired to serve not only dur- 
ing Christmas week, but for a month before. 

The other picture is one of deliberation 
and forethought: 

As early as October 1st, one of the great 
toy-dealers in New York City had half a 
large floor piled with Christmas gifts that 
had been paid for, addressed, and dated, so 
that those for distant parts of the country 
would go out early in December, and those 
for city delivery only a day or two before 
Christmas—all to arrive simultaneously. 
Thus forehanded givers of gifts to children 
had avoided the rush, and besides had given 
themselves three months of pleasure. 


THE BUSINESSES THAT DEPEND ON CHRISTMAS 


But Christmas work began for one large 
group of people long before October rst. In the 
Black Forest and other districts in Germany, 
thousands of families earn their living by 
making toys in the spring and summer for 
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the next Christmas. [Early in the year they 
make toys for the American market. They 
do not begin working for the European mar- 
ket until the fall. But, in recent years, 
American manufacturers have been making 
an increasing proportion of the toys sold in 
our market, and we now have in the United 
States many men and women who earn 
their living all the year by preparing for 
the Christmas trade. 

Every year, $250,000 is distributed among 
workers who gather wild smilax and other 
green things in southern woods for the holi- 
day market in the cities. The formerly 
useless fir-trees in the wood-lots of Maine 
and New York now return a fair income as 
Christmas trees to the farmers, who ship 
them by the carload. More than a million 
Christmas trees are sold every year in New 
York City, two-thirds of which come from 
Maine. Maine lands that twenty years 
ago were exempt from taxation because 
they were worthless are now worth $10 or 
$15 an acre for the crop of Christmas trees 
alone. Maine receives more than $100,000 
a year for the trees she sends to the cities. 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF PRESENTS 


The character of Christmas gifts is fast 
changing from the flimsy things that once 
filled the shops to things of permanent 
value. Even a toy-maker now says, ‘‘My 
horses must be, as nearly as possible, sure- 
enough horses—with real horsehair, etc.” 
Twenty years ago there were four kinds of 
dolls on the market: now there are 400 
kinds. Substantial or practical presents have 
in great measure taken the place of fragile 
gimcracks, even in toys. Children’s veloci- 
pedes are now built as substantially as regu- 
lar bicycles. This year’s form runs to imi- 
tations of automobiles, propelled by foot- 
power on pedals, but in appearance like a 
gasolene car. Books, furs, furniture, and 
similar articles of good quality which give 
a permanent satisfaction are replacing flashy 
bric-a-brac and merely ornamental ‘‘trash.” 
Articles to wear, such as gloves, dress patterns, 
waist patterns, and simple jewelry, are more 
and more coming into use as Christmas 
presents. Chafing-dishes, lamps, hand-bags, 
pocket-books, subscriptions to magazines, 
cameras, and a wide variety of similar arti- 
cles, replace the kaleidoscopic array of the 
time not long past when a gift was anything 


not useful; and a comfortable habit has 
grown up of sending gifts subject to ex- 
change at the store where they were bought. 
One department store in New York was 
visited, soon after Christmas, by a young 
man with a chafing-dish under each arm. 
He laconically explained that he already 
had two and Christmas had brought him 
two more—he wished these exchanged. He 
glanced at the exchange-slip he received 
and then inquired for the baby-carriage 
department. On inquiry, he said that his 
friends would be rather pleased at his pro- 
posed diversion of their gifts. A sane prac- 
ticality, then, marks the modern Christmas 
gift-giving, and, if it displaces a sentiment, 
it was a false sentiment. For, as florists, 
farmers, manufacturers, and German toy- 
makers, in some measure, live by Christmas, 
the community now lives a bit better through- 
out the year because of Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The same substantial idea marks Christ- 
mas in the business world. The habit that 
employers once had of giving turkeys, for 
instance, to their employees, has generally 
yielded, either to no gift at all, or to less 
ready-made kinds of gifts—things that imply 
more personal thoughtfulness. But the ob- 
servance of Christmas has steadily become 
more widespread. One firm gives its em- 
ployees gold-pieces. Another gives each em- 
ployee a present at a lunch of good cheer, 
where co-workers in a large establishment 
—who, but for this occasion, might never 
form one another’s acquaintance—come to 
know one another and help to make an 
esprit de corps throughout the house. For 
years, a large manufacturing company at 
Pittsburg has made a distribution of gifts 
on the day before Christmas, in a large audi- 
torium attached to the establishment. A 
big tree is set up, with presents for all the 
employees. The firm pays all the expenses 
of the celebration. But last year the em- 
ployees, who numbered 1,500, had an addi- 
tional celebration. At half-past five o’clock 
in the morning of the day before Christmas, 
even before the night watchman had left the 
buildings, several hundred men appeared 
at the factory. Every one carried a mys- 
terious bundle, and they brought several 
large Christmas trees. These 200 men scat- 
tered to their various departments—there 




















were ten departments in the whole estab- 
lishment), and went briskly to work. When 
the women reached the factory at seven 
o'clock that’ day they found a Christmas 
tree in every: department.. Every tree was 
decked with finery, and grouped about every 
tree were scores. of presents—one for every 
woman. The men had taken the celebra 
tion into their own hands and paid for it out 
of their own pockets. The example of the 
employers in establishing a celebration had 
been followed by the men, who took a genuine 


THE CHRISTMAS RUSH OF SHOPPERS ON SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


pride in their part’in making Christmas a 
happy occasion. ° This celebration. ‘by: the 
men did not prevent the firm’s usual dis- 
tribution of gifts. re 

As illustrating. further the habit of - giving 
presents of permanent value, take the. case 
of one: of ‘the largest -hat-manufacturing es- 
tablishments'in Philadelphia. This firm con- 
ducts a building and ‘loan association’ for its 
employees. It provides’ the capital, and 
lends it at a low rate of interest to employees 
who wish to build modest but comfortable 
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houses. Last Christmas, the firm presented 
each of its employees with a share of stock 
in the association. This same firm always 
has a Christmas tree for the children of its 
employees, distributing candy and toys, and 
sometimes clothing, among the little ones. 
A large western fuel and iron company, 
which employs 80,000 people scattered in 
fifty camps and towns in half a dozen States, 
has established kindergartens at its best 
camps, in charge of competent teachers. 
There is such a large foreign population that 
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it prints the text-books in German and in 
Italian. Every year there is a Christmas 
tree for the children in the kindergartens. 
The firm pays all the expenses. There is a 
distribution of presents for the little ones, 
games, and sometimes a Christmas play. 
But, one year, thousands of the men were on 
a strike. They had been idle for months. 
Their funds ran low, and some had no funds 
at all. Christmas came. The workers faced 
the prospect of a dreary Christmas both for 
themselves and for the children. But the 
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company went ahead with its Christmas 
celebration for the children as if there had 
been no strike. When the time came to 
discuss a settlement, the men were more dis- 
posed to be friendly than they would other- 
wise have been. 

In South Carolina, a large cotton mill had 
a Christmas tree every year for the children 
of the village. But some of the employees 
regarded it as a sort of charity. Then this 
rather unusual pian was adopted. The mill- 
owners turned the Christmas tree over to the 
Union Sunday School of the town, which 
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invited all the children to a Christmas cele- 
bration. The Sunday-school authorities were 
told to raise as much money as possible by 
subscription in the community, and the com- 
pany guaranteed to donate an amount equal 
to all subscribed. All the people (including 
the mill employees) contributed. The plan 
was a complete success, and every employee 
felt that he had a share in making the tree. 

The building of large assembly halls and 
gymnasia for employees, by large mill-owners, 
has not only developed the social aspect of 
factory life, but has led to large Christmas 
gatherings in these places. In scores of fac- 
tory towns there is a Christmas Eve dance 
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Copyright, 1903, by Detroit Photographic Co. 
A SIDEWALK VENDER OF MECHANICAL TOYS 


at the company clubhouse, where there is a 
large tree, with a distribution of presents. 
A large publishing house in Philadelphia gives 
every employee an extra week’s salary as a 
gift, and it is the custom of many financial in- 
stitutions to give their employees additions to 
their salaries in proportion to the success of 
the year’s business. In a few such institu- 
tions, in very good times, the present has 
been almost as large as the year’s salary. 

The increasing adoption of the habit of 
giving Christmas gifts in the business world 
has had to encounter two difficulties—one is 
the danger that gifts from employers to 
employees may seem a charity; the other is 
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that they may seem a deferred part of wages. 
There can, of course, be no proper Christmas 
feeling if either of these suspicions attaches 
to a gift. 

It speaks well for the frankness and fairness 
‘of the relations between men in the business 
world that the observance of Christmas has 
steadily grown, and avoided both these diffi- 
culties. Whenever a genuine Christmas sen- 


timent can naturally assert itself among men 
who work together as employers and em- 
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SANTA CLAUS IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 
An example of elaborate Christmas decoration 


ployees, this fact goes far to explain both the 
efficiency of business organization and the 
cheerful interest that business men take in 
their work and their work-fellows. 


AMONG FOREIGN COLONIES IN OUR CITIES 


In most of our large cities, especially in 
New York, one may see the observance of 
the Christmas customs of practically every 
country in the world. 

The Italian Christmas (in Italy) is not the 
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SELLING MISTLETOE THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


festival of the kind that we have taken from 
the northern nations of Europe. It is more 
like a saint’s day. In New York, the Italian 
takes at least a half-day on the day before 
Christmas. No meat comes on his table that 
night, but his supper is a rich one. The two 
dishes of honor are snails and pickled eels, 
which are imported in great quantities for 
the holidays. . He ends the evening by attend- 
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CHRISTMAS FOR THE POOR 


The “Volunteers of America” and the ‘‘ Salvation Army’’ have 
stands like this all over New York City to receive contributions for 


Christmas dinners for the poor 
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ing midnight mass, if he is in a town where 
the bishop allows it. At five o’clock in the 
morning, every church in the Italian colony 
has crowded aisles. Men go to mass who 
are never seen within church doors or touch 
holy water on any other day of the year. 

The Italians adopt many of our customs, 
which they learn from their neighbors of 
other nationalities and, above all, from our 
public schools. In most of the public schools 


CHRISTMAS ON THE STAGE 
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festa means feasting. The poorest people 
will have a bountiful dinner on Christmas 
day.. The chromos of saints and pope are 
decorated; a floating wick in a glass of oil 
burns under the Madonna. Festoons of gilt 


paper are over the doors and windows, and 
with the coming of night a dozen candles are 
lighted. 

-* Stories and laughter and cards fill the time, 
and‘ it would be impossible to find a family 
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The “ Babes in Toyland ” company receiving gifts after the performance on Christmas Eve 


there are three or four weeks of prepara- 
tion for the Christmas exercises. The chil- 
dren learn songs and recite verses about 
Santa Claus, the Christmas dinner, and 
hanging up the stocking. The schools have 
Christmas trees, and the teachers often make 
trifling presents to all their children. As a 
result, Santa Claus and the tree are seen every- 
where in the Italian colonies. 

- And the children enjoy the’ day’ much’ ‘as 
little Americans do: Here, as in Italy, a 


where sométime.during the day there is not 
a lusty singing of “‘Garibaldi,”’ and ‘‘Nicola,”’ 
to. the accompaniment of a wheezy accordion 
or the humbler. harmonica. 

Among our German citizens, the German 
Christmas customs’stirvive unchanged. Per- 
haps most of-them have become national with 
us. The Catholic Santa-Claus, with his ser- 
vant, .Ruprecht,: who. punishes bad _ boys, 
comes to distribute nuts and candies. on 
December’ 6th—St. Nicholas’s Day. Christ- 
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mas is the festival of the Christ Child, and, 
days before, the house is made clean for His 
coming. The day is, above all, a family one, 
and it is spent quietly at home. The pres- 
ents to the children are distributed early in 
the morning, and usually are characterized 
by thrift and usefulness. The larger children 
often have to wait until Christmas to replace 
outgrown clothes, shoes, and mittens. A gift 
like a pair of skates is sometimes added, but 
practical utility is the end kept constantly in 
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water, the stable, and all the human actors in 
the great drama. 

At night the tree is lighted and the smaller 
presents are taken from it and distributed 
among the children. The family sings the 
Christmas hymns, ‘‘Come ye Little Children” 
and ‘‘The Holy Night,’’ and the little ones 
go to bed. An interesting phase of the use 
of the Christmas tree is that frequently every 
member of a family—the adults as well as the 
children—has an individual tree. 
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A GREAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL’ FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 
Just before the distribution of gifts by Santa Claus 


view. <A goose is likely to be the principal 
dish for dinner, with pickled white turnips 
and potato. dumplings. A plain cinnamon 
cake, with ginger-spiced deer and lions, 
crusted with icing and blue and red sugar, and 
the little round pjejferniisse, are the festive 
additions to the board. In the afternoon, 
many visit the church to see the “‘Crib.”’ In 
some churches, the story of the Nativity is 
told with elaborate scenic effect. An entire 
chapel is often devoted to a model of the 
town of Bethlehem, with a brook of running 


The American Christmas suffers a strange 
fate in the Ghetto. Nine-tenths of.its Jews 
are from Russia. There every church fes- 
tival is purely religious, and on Christmas 
the Jews crouch behind barricaded doors in 
terror of outrage by peasants drunk with 
vodka. Here, we lay little stress on the 
religious side of it, and the majority of adult 
Jews in the Ghetto do not know that it is 
anything more than the principal social fes- 
tival of the year. Many of them think it a 
kind of children’s day and nothingelse. And 
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so, in ignorance of its, origin, many a Jew 
who is so orthodox that he would not allow 
an English book to lie on a table touching a 
volume of his holy Hebrew, will yet permit 
his children to join in the merriment. 
Peddlers and those who work in factories 
feel the difference in the season and the 
increasing volume of business, and fall into 
sympathy with their general environment. A 
very large number of them give presents to 
the children, and allow them to hang up their 


THE UNIVERSAL SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Christmas has so far made its way among 
the Jews as a social festival that it already 
eclipses the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
Day. In preparation for it, Grand Street, 
the main avenue of the Ghetto in New York, 
is choked for an entire week with push-carts 
and crowding shoppers. The stores display 


every kind of toy and sweetmeat for the chil- 
dren, with glittering gold and silver moss, 
candles, trees, mistletoe, and glazed colored 
These toys and decorations are purely 


balls. 


Photographed by Harry Coutant 


CHRISTMAS IN THE GHETTO, NEW YORK 


Carrying home the good things bought for the Christmas dinner. 


stockings on Christmas Eve. They will not, 
however, have a tree in their rooms. There 
are no Christmas dinners; the stores do not 
close, and the shops work on as usual. For 
their Santa Claus, the little ones must visit 
a settlement house or their more fortunate 
friends whose parents are less strict. And 
it is the less orthodox and their children who 
lead the way in adopting the new custom. 
Little Rachel cries for a doll like Rebecca’s 
on the floor below, and her orthodox mother 
cannot resist her tears. 


Russian Jews as well as other aliens celebrate the holiday 


American, and are unknown in Russia. 
Present-giving is extending as well among 
grown-up people, and stores advertise in 
Yiddish lists of articles suitable for Christ- 
mas presents. Many poor families spend 
$8 or $10 for presents. 

Last Christmas fell on a Friday, and when 
the people came out from the evening service 
at an East Side synagogue, many greeted 
each other with a ‘‘Merry Christmas.” The 
strangeness of the salutation coming from 
Hebrew lips seemed quite unnoticed. 
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THE UNIVERSAL SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Phtaginghed by Detroit Photographic Co. 
CARLOADS OF CHRISTMAS TREES FOR NEW YORK CITY 


There could hardly be a more striking indi- 


a gift-giving, good-wish-bearing time of 
cation of the universality of the Christmas 


cheer, whose purely religious significance has 


habit —of the way in which it has become almost been forgotten. 


Photographed by A. Hedley 
HOME FROM THE CHRISTMAS MARKETING 





AN OLD NEW YORK CHURCH SWALLOWED UP BY AN INSURANCE BUILDING 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has now purchased the site of the church, securing practically the whole block from 23d to 24th 
streets, between Madison and 4th avenues, and the church (Dr. Parkhurst’s) is to be moved to the opposite corner 


BILLIONS 


THE VAST GROWTH OF SO-CALLED 


SINGLE QUARTER - CENTURY — SOLICITING 
ABOUT ENOUGH TO 


— THE AVERAGE POLICY 


t 


in. FEN -CEnr 


“INDUSTRIAL” 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE IN A 
OF THE FAMILY 
THE BURIAL ExX- 


EVERY MEMBER 
PAY FOR 


PENSES—COLLECTING BY HAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS A WEEK IN DIMES 
— THE MOST GIGANTIC BUSINESS OF SMALL UNITS IN THE WORLD 


BY 
HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


HIRTY-THREE years ago, a New assets stored up of nearly one hundred and 


York insurance man’s attention was 

attracted one day by a rather deroga- 
tory reference in the Massachusetts insurance 
report to the work of an English company 
which was insuring the lives of workingmen 
and children on a large scale. Today that 
man is the president of one of three similar 
American companies which stand pledged to 
pay in the future more than two billions of 
dollars to more than ten millions of people; 
which are disbursing half a million dollars a 
week to their policy-holders in sums aver- 
aging perhaps a hundred dollars; which have 


fifty millions; and, most notable of all, which 
collect, by hand, a quarter of a million dollars 
a day in ten-cent pieces! Such a growth 
within the working life of one man is amazing, 
even in this age of industrial miracles, 
and an examination of its details heightens 
the wonder. 


INSURANCE FOR FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Strangely enough, though one family out of 
every five in the United States has one or more 
industrial policies on some member, the aver- 
age well-informed man knows nothing what- 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


One of the two “ billion-dollar’ companies in industrial insurance 





Photographed by Davis & Sanford 
UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN OF NEW JERSEY 


Founder and President of the Prudential Insurance Company of America 
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JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





BILLIONS IN TEN-CENT INSURANCE 


Photographic series by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


1. SIGNING THE APPLICATION FOR A POLICY 
The first of eleven steps through which each one of the fifteen million 
existing American “‘ industrial” policies has gone 


ever about the system or its workings. But 
ask your household servants what they know 


2 THE MANAGER OF THE BRANCH OFFICE EXAMIN- 
ING THE APPLICATION 
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about industrial insurance, and the chances 
are you will find that at least one of them is 
paying ten cents a week to a company which 
guarantees her a hundred dollars or so in case 
of death—enough to pay for the funeral ex- 
penses. This was the foundation principle of 
industrial insurance, and is still the dominant 
reason for its existence: the avoidance of a 
burial at public expense, or of leaving a 
burden of debt upon one’s family. The 
average cost of burial for a child under 
two years is from $12 to $25; the average 


3. IN THE MAIL-DISTRIBUTING ROOM AT THE 
MAIN OFFICE 


Putting the application in the ‘‘ Medical ’’ basket for the examiner 


insurance on children between one and two 
years old is $19.48. At the age of ten, the 
average funeral expense is $50—the average 
industrial policy, $59.94. 

HAVE 


METHODS EX- 


INSURANCE 


‘* INDUSTRIAL ” 
TENDED LIFE 


From this initial idea, however, the business 
has developed ‘‘cash dividends” and ‘“‘ paid-up 
policies”; and its payments of claims alone 
amount to twenty-five million dollars a year, 
in sums ranging from $15 to $1,000. Of 
course, too, the inevitable result of the work 


HOW 
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4. THE FINAL CHECKING OF THE MEDICAL REPORT 
ON THE APPLICATION FOR A POLICY 


s. CHECKING FINAL DETAILS BY THE TABLES 
WHICH SHOW THE STANDARDS OF MORTALITY, 
ETC., ON WHICH INSURANCE RISKS ARE BASED 


has been that the industrial companies have 
branched out into the ordinary field, not only 
doing an immense business in ‘‘intermediate’’ 
policies of, say, $500, but competing with the 
old, established, regular companies in their 
own field—with the great advantage of being 
able to do business more cheaply, because 
they have already a tremendous force of 
agents who are making a living out of the 
“industrial” work. The average “‘ordinary”’ 
life insurance policy, before the ‘‘industrials”’ 
started, was for $2,500; today it is about 
$2,100 with the ‘‘old line’’ companies and 
$1,100 with the industrials. Clearly, the lat- 





6. NUMBERING THE APPLICATIONS 


ter have extended life insurance to a vast 
multitude who would never have been reached 
by former methods. 

If one wishes to enlarge his ideas on the sub- 
ject of life insurance, and, at the same time, 
to get into touch with pulsing human life in 
most diverse forms, there could hardly be a 
more effective method than to take a tour in 
some great city for a day with an agent of a 
big industrial company. Here is a fair sam- 
ple of such an experience. 

X , the agent, is a shrewd, tactful, busi- 
nesslike little man, who explains, as we go 
along, the conditions under which his day’s 
work is carried on. He is supposed to devote 
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the first half of each week to collecting, and 
the rest of the time to soliciting new business. 
He starts with what is known as a “debit,” 
ranging from $80 to $90 a week—that is, he 
must collect this much before his 15 per cent. 
commission becomes operative, thus guarding 
against a falling off of receipts. This means 
that he must keep in touch with somewhat 
more than two hundred different families; 
and, as we are going to the central East Side, 
his district covers a square of several blocks 
each way—enough to supply ample exercise 
on a baking June day. Up in the rabbit 
warrens of the Columbus Avenue flat-house 


i 3 ‘te 4 
7. SELECTING THE POLICY WHICH FITS THE TERMS 
OF THE APPLICATION 


region, a route sometimes comprises one side 
of a single block, and the agent’s work is cut 
out for him at that. 


A DAY WITH A COLLECTOR 


‘““Let me see,”’ says X , pausing before 
one of the innumerable cheap flat-houses. 
“l’d better introduce you as a friend of mine 
who’s trying to learn something about how 
we carry on the business. They’re touchy, 
these people, sometimes.” 


8. TYPEWRITING A SCHEDULE, WHICH IS THE COM 
PANY’S RECORD, IN DUPLICATE, OF THE NAME AND 
THE OTHER DETAILS OF THE POLICY 


9. WRITING A POLICY 
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10. SENDING OUT POLICIES TO THE BRANCH 
AGENTS 


“Do they often object to your calling?” 

“Oh, no! They understand that, whether 
they really want toseemeorno. But one has 
to know how to handle them. They come all 
sorts, you know, and what tickles one would 
make the next kick you down-stairs. I’ve 
learned a few things about human nature since 
I’ve been at this work.”’ 

He presses a button beneath the name he 
is looking for. The front door clicks open, 
and we climb to the fourth floor. A: view 
opens into the dining-room, where a woman is 
clearing up dishes, with a little girl beside her. 
I am properly introduced, and we sit down, 
X making some remarks on the heat 
while he opens his record-book in a business- 
like way. The woman produces her book and 
a dollar bill; the agent gives her twenty cents 
in change, makes an entry in her pass-book 
and in his own elaborate record, says some 
thing more in a pleasant way—and we are in 
the street again. It doesn’t seem very ab 
struse, after all. 


Across the street, we dive into a grimy 
entrance and: up endless flights of rickety 
stairs, which: lead, apparently,: only to. Egyp- 
tian. darkness. A> man: with a reasonably 
acute: nose could take up his position any- 


where: on this stairway and with patience 


unravel, by odor, the day’s menu of éach of 
the score of families under that roof. Clearly, 
there is cabbage somewhere in every: one. 
The cumulative effect on top of the sickening, 
close heat is somewhat overpowering as an 
introduction, and we reach the top of four 
flights rather the worse for wear.. X raps 
on'an-invisible door.. No answer. . He bangs 
away vigorously. . Still all issilent. A ghost- 
like, shapeless figure, which might be one of 
Woolft’s heartrending caricatures, if there were 
light enough to make it out, passes us noise- 
lessly. After a third effort, X gives it up. 


“‘T rather thought she’d be out,’’ he remarks. 
“‘T generally get here fifteen or twenty minutes 
earlier than this, and I always have to catch 
her early or late.” 

Even the scorching street is grateful after 
that woeful habitation, which is, however, a 
fair sample of thousands. 


We enter a similar 


11. FILING-ROOM WHERE POLICIES ARE PUT AWAY 
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one a dozen steps away, and again draw a 
blank. The visitor realizes suddenly that a 
good deal of effort has been expended in the 
last quarter of an hour for very small results. 
Also, it is hotter than it was. 

Next comes a woman with two children, in 
a kitchen. She insists on finding us the best 
chairs, and pays twenty cents—wearily, poor 
thing. It takes little divination to see that 
there are perhaps a dozen other places in 
which those two pitiful coins are needed. We 
turn into the avenue, go down a step, and 
through a narrow alley to a rear court; then 
up and into the midst of a brood of dirty chil- 
dren, who shyly peer from corners, while 
the sturdy mother bids us good morning 
and offers us seats. Introductions and the 
weather follow. 

‘How is Neil?”’ asks X——. 

“‘Oh, he’s had bad luck !”’ 

““How’s that?” 

‘‘He had his hand cut off in an accident the 
other day’’—and then follows a detailed de- 
scription of the accident to her husband, a 
hack-driver. At the end of our expressions 
of sympathy, the agent takes out his record 
book rather ostentatiously. 


“TI can’t do anything this morning,” says 
the narrator, putting her arms akimbo. 


“Is that so?” inquires X , in much 
apparent surprise. 

“No, sir; you see, what with Neil in the 
hospital and Jimmie laid up so long, I[’ll 
have to wait.” 

xX studies her closely. 
day?” he inquires. 

‘‘No, not so soon. 
sure.”’ 

‘Where is Jimmie working now?” 

“At Blank’s butcher shop. You can find 
him there any time.”’ 

“All right, Mrs. 
Friday. Good morning.”’ 

And we pass out, followed by the big-eyed 
youngsters. 

“You see,” says X , ‘we have to ease 
them along when they’re really in hard luck. 
Now, she was telling the truth—I could see 
that. She'll pay when she can.” 

Up more stairs we climb to an open door. 
A cheerful young Irishwoman, apologizing for 
the disorder, hands out a ten-dollar bill from 
which to take premiums for her husband, her- 
self, and the two-year-old boy, amounting to 
$1.25. She is full of energy and contented pros- 


‘“Next Mon- 


Not before Thursday, 


I’ll be around on 
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perity in her two-room abode, despite the 
temperature. 

“By the way, Mrs. Rafferty,” suggests 
xX . ‘How about the baby?”’ 

“‘He’ll be a year old next month. I guess 
I'll take out that policy for him just as soon 
as his birthday comes.” 

“All right. We'll get an application ready 
so as to lose no time’’—and it is agreed that 
the latest comer shall have an insurance policy 
for his first birthday present. 

A couple of the next calls are met by empty 
rooms. At the third place, too, repeated 
knocks at the apartment door bring no answer. 
xX , however, has a card up his sleeve still. 
He descends the gloomy stairway two flights, 
and raps at the right-hand back door. Sure 
enough, there is the delinquent, chatting with 
another woman. She promptly produces 
ninety cents, while we wait in the passage. 
“You see,”’ remarks the agent, ‘“‘that’s where 
a little inside knowledge was needed. Her 
sister-in-law lives there: I’ve been trying to 
collect that for three weeks.”’ : 

Several colorless visits, and we enter a room 
in response to a boyish ‘‘Come in,’”’ where a 
lad of ten sits with a Bible before him, from 
which he has evidently been reading to a 
shriveled old woman on the horsehair sofa. 
She is deaf with age, her skin is like a wrinkled 
russet apple, and her thin hands tremble. 
But there is in her eyes that un-aging and 
imperishable humor which makes her nation 
such lovable children. The boy gets the 
money. Presently, the old lady pipes up in a 
cracked voice: ‘‘’Tis a quare thing,”’ says she, 
‘that iv’rybody who comes to that dure do 
be afther takin’ money away—the landlorrd, 
the baker, the insurrance man, an’ divil knows 
what not—an’ not a blessed wan of thim iver 
brings any to leave here.” We all laugh, and, 
much pleased, she continues her shrewd fun 
until we leave. It’s a pleasant antidote to 
the depression of heat and bad odors and 
pinching poverty with which the world seems 
to be filled this morning. 

Coming out from this place to the avenue, a 
fat German woman lays hold of X She 
seems much excited; and, after an attempt or 
two in involved English, ‘‘Sprechen sie 
Deutsch?’ she demands. “Ja, ja.”” Whereat 
she bursts into a torrent of German mixed with 
an occasional Yiddish phrase. For ten min- 
utes they converse, and it appears that she 
has seen the agent talking with her husband 
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the day before, and wants to know in alarm 
if the latter has been insuring her life! The 
implication as to the character of her lord and 
master is only too obvious. X quiets her 
fears, and we cross the broad avenue to a far 
more pretentious residence than any we have 
hitherto entered. 

“This man is the manager of ’s,”” says 
X——, naming a big manufacturing house; 
‘‘but he had bad luck in Wall Street, and he 
and his wife have their industrial insurance, 
just as the undertaker and the hackmen have. 
They’ve got great big rooms here, fixed up fine, 
I can tell you. And, if everything isn’t just 
so, you can depend upon it, the madam won’t 
let us come in.” 

At the top of the second flight he knocks. 
Clearly, everything is not ‘‘just so,” for a 
feminine voice demands his business, and the 
money is passed out around the door, while 
we stand in the hall. 

The visitor’s thirst for investigation has by 
this time been replaced by a different craving. 
Xx agrees that it is hot, and is willing to do 
his part toward relieving the situation; but 
he does not forget his mission in life, and, while 
he sips his beer, he sounds the barkeeper upon 
the insurance he carries. That gentleman is 
pleasant, but firm. ‘‘The old woman,” he 
declares, “‘she has three policies already; 
that’s all a man can carry on ten dollars a 
week.” 

‘““How about yourself?’’ 

“Oh, I’ve got two thousand in a mutual 
benefit association: you people can’t touch 
their rate.’ 

So I leave, having an illuminating glimpse 
of the work which is done the year round by 
an army of thirty to fifty thousand men, who 
are collecting premiums, and insuring the 
lives of people whom the casual observer 
would put among the impossible class for life 
insurance benefits. 











A COMPLICATED MASS OF DETAIL 


They would be beyond the reach of even the 
most expert agents on any basis but the one 
which has resulted in such a gigantic success. 
All sorts of variations were tried before indus- 
trial insurance got its start in America; pre- 
miums payable quarterly, payable monthly, 
or even payable weekly at the company’s 
office were quite ineffective in really reaching 
the great masses whom the promoters of the 
idea had in mind; and not until the com- 
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panies adopted the system of a scale of benefits 
varying in size with the applicant’s age, for 
a fixed weekly premium of five or ten cents 
(or a small multiple of these), collected by 
their own agents at the homes of the policy- 
holders, did the business take any permanent 
hold here. That it is extremely difficult to 
conduct such a complicated mass of details is 
suggested by the fact that three companies— 
the Metropolitan, the Prudential, and the 
John Hancock—do 95 per cent. of all the 
industrial insurance in the United States, and 
seven-eighths of this is handled by the first 
two. Indeed, it would be impossible to carry 
on the business to-day except for a most 
ingenious system by which all the book- 
keeping of collections is done by the agent, who 
keeps the only record and turns in his money 
to the branch office of his district, which, in 
turn, reports its deposits to the central office 
—and for the fact that the average payment 
is 40 cents a family instead of five or ten 
cents, owing to the inevitable tendency of the 
insured to take out fresh policies on his own 
life and on the lives of other members of his 
household. 


THE OPPOSITION TO CHILDREN’S INSURANCE 


There was some very bitter opposition to 
the plan during the early years, the main con- 
tention being that the insuring of young chil- 
dren tended to infanticide. (Even as late as 
1893, the State of Colorado passed a law for- 
bidding the insurance of children under the 
age of ten.) It would be easy to bring strong 
arguments against this statement from logical 
theories; but more effective still are the facts: 
there is not a single case recorded where the 
murder of a child has been traced to this cause; 
on the contrary, the mortality statistics show 
a higher death-rate among children not insured 
—as might be expected. The English com- 
panies insure infants from birth, but here no 
“‘risks”’ are taken under one year old. 

“The reason is rather sentimental,” said 
Senator John F. Dryden, the founder of the 
Prudential. ‘So far as the business side is 
concerned, there is a tremendous added uncer- 
tainty in the life of an infant under one year, 
but we could easily construct a table and do 
the business profitably. We've always felt, 
however, without any evidence at all to back 
it up, that it was wiser to omit newly born 
infants, since a crime could be committed so 
much more easily in such cases.” 














WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO US 


Another source of unintelligent criticism 
has been the large number of industrial poli- 
cies which lapse because the holders cannot 
continue even these small weekly payments. 
This is peculiarly unjust, for, with payments of 
ten or twenty cents a week, it is easy to see 
that a lapsed policy is a dead loss to the com- 
pany, instead of a gain. In fact, superhuman 
efforts are made to reduce the number of 
lapses; the policy-holders are given as much 
leeway as possible in meeting arrears; and in 
most cases a policy can be revived even with- 
out the payment of the arrears, these standing 
as a loan, without interest. 

Practically all this sort of criticism has dis- 
appeared, and the only attacks made nowa- 
days on the industrial companies are due not 
to their novelty, but to their success: two of 
them today are “billion-dollar companies,” 
ranking in this classification with the Mutual, 
the Equitable, and the New York Life. They 
have, in consequence, met with something of 
the hostility which socialism and demagoguery 
direct toward any large accumulation of 
money, whether for the benefit of one man or 
of millions. 


NO PROBLEMS EXCEPT TO REACH THE PEOPLE 


These companies, however, are free from 
many of the problems which beset the older 
ordinary life insurance concerns. They are 
not talking about curtailing new business; 


WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO 
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far from it. The discouraged agent, or the 
statistician who notices that in thirty years 
the number of policy-holders has grown from 
none to ten millions, while the total popula- 
tion has only doubled, may prophesy a lack 
of available ‘‘risks’’ in the near future; but 
Senator Dryden, of the Prudential, pooh- 
poohs such an idea. 

“Why,” he declares, ‘‘as I say to my agents, 
while you’ve been insuring eleven millions of 
people, the original forty-four millions of 
population in this country have increased to 
eighty-one millions. Where are the twenty- 
six millions that you’ve let get away? To 
say nothing of the forty-four millions we 
started with!” 

The work of these companies may well stand 
onitsrecord. Thereisnocant orhumbug about 
the attitudeof the menwho runthem. “A man 
who takes one of our policies is making a plain 
business transaction,” said a high officer of one 
of the largest companies. ‘‘ He knows exactly 
what he’s buying.”’ An expert estimates that, 
without industrial insurance, there would be 
25,000 more pauper funerals every year in this 
country; and, when one finds that more than 
600 of the 1,000 victims who were lost in 
the General Slocum, at New York, were insured 
in one or the other of these companies, it is 
possible to realize what a well-nigh universal 
influence it has become in helping ‘‘the other 
half”’ to provide for the future. 


US 


ITS CONTROL OF THE WORLD’S AFFAIRS AND ITS EVER-INCREASING RICHES AND 
POWER—IT BUYS MORE THAN IT SELLS, EATS MORE THAN IT GROWS, AND DOES 
NOT MISS ITS MILLIONS OF EMIGRANTS FROM ITS INCREASING POPULATION 
—ITS VAST PURCHASING POWER AND ITS ECONOMIC RELATIONS TO AMERICA 


BY 
JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


SPECIAL WRITER FOR “‘ THE WORLD’S WORK”? IN EUROPE 


LWAYS buying more than it sells, 
A eating more than comes from its 
soil, lending more than it borrows, 
and in every way apparently giving more 
than it takes, Europe’s constantly increasing 
population, wealth, and power form a mys- 
tery, for they are the most wonderful and 
fascinating of all economic phenomena. 


No definite or long-continued political or 
economic policy brought about these condi- 
tions. Monarchy and republic lie side by side. 
Free trade and protection are divided merely 
by political lines. The marts of European 
trade are carried on in many different lan- 
guages. No one country recognizes the 
currency system of another. There is no 
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harmony, no concerted effort, no solid front 
presented to rivals elsewhere. 

The United States has a population of 
twenty-two to the square mile. In the past 
one hundred years Europe has sent 40,000,000 
people to the United States and other new 
countries, and yet today has a population of 
103 to the square mile, or nearly twice as many 
as when this emigration began. In the 
meantime, wages have increased, wealth has 
piled up, trade has quadrupled, and the 
purchasing power of the people of Europe 
has more than kept pace with all these 
advances. 

Nor has the power of Europe now reached 
its zenith, Every year it makes new and 
appreciable gains. There is always some 
industrial disturbance, but good conditions 
in one section balance the evils of another. 
England is now suffering from a serious 
depression in industry, yet when the City of 
London asked, in April, for a loan of 
$25,000,000, forty-four times that amount, 
or more than a billion dollars, was offered by 
her own people within the allotted time. 
Italy is losing a half-million people annually 
through emigration, yet her population gains 
steadily. Russia is at war in the East, yet 
in the western part of her vast territory trade 
and development are making strides. Fifteen 
years ago Denmark was bankrupt, yet today 
that country-in-miniature is the most wealthy 
and prosperous spot of its size upon the 
earth’s surface. The population of France is 
at a standstill, but the people are buying 
more, and the national trade is increasing 
most satisfactorily. Spain is torn with politi- 
cal contentions, yet her ports are busy with 
the commerce of all nations. 

There are eighteen nations within the 
boundaries of Europe proper. They cover 
an area about the same as the United States, 
including Alaska. Nowhere are the unoccu- 
pied arable areas of great extent. In Belgium 
there are 588 people to the square mile, and 
in Norway but 18. But most of the European 
countries have a population of from 100 to 
200 to the square mile. This indicates how 
closely the people live to the soil. 

Even to estimate the annual domestic ex- 
changes of Europe is beyond the reach of 
intelligible figures. The foreign exchange is 
a quantity which can be determined with 
more or less accuracy, however, and its 
amount—$14,000,000,0090 annually—conveys 
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an idea of the tide of commerce that flows 
through this heart of the world. 

The imports of these eighteen countries 
amount to $8,000,000,000, the exports to 
$6,000,000,000, showing an excess of pur- 
chases over sales amounting to $2,000,000,000. 
The imports from abroad, meaning from 
countries other than European, are to supply 
European deficiencies, and these are largely 
of food and raw materials. 

The inter-European trade necessarily bal- 
ances itself. Trade statistics, owing to their 
incompleteness, difference in valuation, and 
inaccuracies, do not prove this contention; 
but it must be assumed that when these 
inaccuracies are eliminated, transportation 
charges taken into account, and differences 
of valuations adjusted, such a balance would 
result. It is evident, therefore, that, speak- 
ing broadly, Europe buys from the outside 
world two billion dollars’ worth of supplies, 
and that this represents the balance of trade 
against her, as the term is used in the 
United States. It is the trade for which she 
does not pay in goods or products. 

The complications of modern commerce 
make it impossible to say just exactly how 
the $2,000,000,000 are compensated for. 
But the compensation will be found in the 
interest paid to Europeans on foreign securi- 
ties held by them, in the hundreds of millions 
paid to her ship-owners and carriers, in the 
fifty millions or more left in European 
countries by tourists, in the fifty millions sent 
home by her children residing in foreign lands, 
and in the gradual repurchase of securities 
by people who have secured European loans, 
in extensions of credit to European buyers of 
foreign goods; and there is also a large com- 
pensating element in the increase in the 
value of imported goods between the time 
of their purchase abroad and their sale in the 
local European markets. 

Th t a “balance of trade’’ for or against 
a country cannot be assigned as a cause for 
prosperity or adversity is well known. The 
United States has been most prosperous 
when the so-called ‘‘ balance of trade ’’ was 
largest in her favor—that is, when the coun- 
try sold more than it bought—though her 
people have also flourished when the balance 
of trade was the other way. The people of 
the United Kingdom were never more pros- 
perous than when the balance of trade was 
largest against them, 














WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO US 


The trade accounts of the eighteen countries 
of Europe show that but five of them, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Servia, now export more merchandise than 
they import. The other thirteen countries, 
including those with the largest and most 
profitable trade, import much more than 
they export. In this particular, each country 
is an economic law unto itself, though the 
general excess of imports over exports 
throughout Europe testifies to the continued 
preéminence of Europe as the great creditor 
of the borrowing world. 

Until 1876 America drew heavily upon 
European resources for money to build rail- 
roads, to develop land, to open mines, and 
to extend manufacturing facilities. Until 
that date a heavy tide of capital, represented 
by goods as well as by money, flowed toward 
the New World, and was indicated in a large 
excess of American imports over exports. 
Then the tide turned, and gradually gained 
in volume and headway until the rush of prod- 
ucts, returning loans, payments for services 
and interest on investments made an Amer- 
ican export trade indicative of such natural 
wealth and productiveness as the world has 
never seen developed in so short a time. 

About 65 per cent. of the total exports 
from the United States are of agricultural 
products, though much of this might be 
regarded as manufactured goods because 
many agricultural products are put through 
manufacturing processes. Roughly speaking, 
the American people sell $900,000,000 worth 
of such products a year to foreign buyers. 
Nearly go per cent. goes to Europe, hence 
about four-fifths of the American goods sent 
to Europe supply food and raw material. 
American products feed the operatives in the 
European mills and factories who are making 
goods for all the world. They provision the 
foreign ships which carry the world’s com- 
merce, and keep down the cost of living in 
Europe by supplementing the comparatively 
scanty supply of home-grown foods. These 
agricultural products of America are now so 
necessary to Europeans that they are ad- 
mitted without serious restrictions to nearly 
all European markets. 

The trade of the United States with Europe 
is kept up because of Europe’s necessities, 
and not because the people lack enterprise, 
skill, or industry. They have found manu- 
facturing more profitable than farming. Pro- 
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ducing raw materials is not the natural work 
of crowded populations. Therein lies the 
weakness of Europe in time of war, and her 
strength in peace. 

But the United States hasfostered the manu- 
facture of her own raw, materials into finished 
products to such an extent as to make the older 
nations fear our competition. Without losing 
ground as a food-producer, the United States 
has recently made its great industrial gains in 
manufacturing. This advance f reshadows 
a struggle for commercial supremacy which, 
while already keen, has really only begun. 

Aside from the vast importations into 
Europe of such partly manufactured goods 
from the United States as leather, provisions, 
lumber, etc., Americans are now increasing 
their exports of goods heretofore regarded as 
peculiarly European. These are forcing their 
way into European markets n account of 
their novelty, their cheapness, their lightness 
of construction, or their appearance. That 
American export statistics do not show greater 
gains in this trade, or even that they show a 
slight decline in some directions in the past 
two years, is due to the establishment of 
American factories abroad to meet tariff dis- 
criminations and local prejudices or to 
cheapen the cost of production. 

European farmers are now buying nearly 
$12,000,000 worth of American agricultural 
machinery a year. So many American cars, 
wheelbarrows and push-carts are trundled 
through the streets of European cities as to 
bring to this country $2,500,000 a year. 
A half-million dollars of European money was 
spent in American clocks and watches in 
1903. Another half-million represents the 
annual purchase of American cotton cloth 
sold in competition with the product of long- 
established European mills. Five million 
dollars’ worth of telegraph, telephone and 
scientific instruments was bought in America 
by Europeans in the past twelve months. 
European sales of American hardware reached 
a total of $5,000,000 in 1903. Three million 
dollars’ worth of sewing-machines and three 
million dollars’ worth of typewriters were 
bought last year. Three million dollars’ 
worth of American shoes were worn out on 
European pavements and roads, and American 
paper to the same value was consumed. In 
the manufacture of such goods Europeans 
have long regarded themselves as supreme. 
They now find American salesmen at the 
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very doors of their shops offering competitive 
products at competitive prices, notwith- 
standing that these are manufactured under 
higher wage scales, more liberal expenditure 
in all directions, and a transportation bill 
for hauling them between three thousand and 
four thousand miles. America has long been 
looked upon abroad as a country of raw 
materials. This recent development of Amer- 
ican foreign trade is causing uneasiness in 
European trade centres. 

The component parts of Europe are not 
like one another except in this, that they 
are all fields for foreign commercial adventure. 
The limited granary of Europe lies in Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia. Hence it is that these countries 
export more than they import. The other 
thirteen countries are ‘‘short”’ of food-stuffs, 
and their surplus of imports over exports is 
generally due to the supplying of this defi- 
ciency as well as to a deficiency in raw or 
partially manufactured materials. In nearly 
every case the sales of breadstuffs, meat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products to 
those countries represent more than their 
excess of imports over exports. 

Similarly American trade with Europe is 
due primarily to the need of food and raw 
material and the ability of Americans to meet 
them. The market for manufactured goods 
the world over may sink to a low point through 
general depression or over-production; but, 
no matter how distressed manufacturing 
Europe becomes, through such a condition, 
the people must be fed. The absorptive power 
may lessen, but it can not go below the living 
point, and no hold upon a great market is so 
satisfactory or so permanent as the hold on 
the food wants of the people who conduct 
the world’s exchanges. The United States 
now has this hold on Europe, and no probable 
development of the near future in any part 
of the world seriously threatens it. 

Great Britain imports more than any other 
nation. The total purchases of her people 
abroad last year amounted to more than 
two and a half billion dollars. The merchan- 
dise sent out in exchange for this volume of 
goods amounted to less than a billion and a 
half. We sell to Great Britain from a third 
to one-half of all our American exports. The 


amount varies with the demand for food- 
stuffs, with the fulness or the scarcity of crops 
in the United States, and with the condition 
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of the home market. These vast sales 
amount, however, to but one-fifth of the total 
imports of the United Kingdom, though they 
are twice as much as the people of that 
country buy from France, the next largest 
source of supply. The Englishman looks 
upon all the world as a market in which to 
buy, for as yet he is not handicapped by any 
restrictions upon his own imports. 

The imports of food and drink into Great 
Britain represent a half of the purchases of 
her people abroad, and purchases of raw 
material of agricultural origin represent 
another three-quarters of a billion. That is 
to say, four-fifths of these vast importations 
are from the agricultural countries of the 
world, and are needed to feed and clothe the 
people and keep busy the looms of the 
spinners. With an area of but 121,000 
square miles, and a climate which renders 
agriculture a most precarious pursuit, Great 
Britain is but a great brokerage office. The 
absorptive power credited to the British 
people is due to their trading rather than to 
their consumption. A large percentage of 
even the raw material bought abroad is 
merely in transit; and if it be held within the 
boundaries of the United Kingdom for any 
length of time, it is to change its form. Then 
it is sold and sent abroad. 

In varying degree the people of that coun- 
try have continued to prosper, as shown by a 
steady increase in their foreign exchange. 
Times of serious depression have been of fre- 
quent occurrence in recent years, due to influ- 
ences from abroad, for where the welfare of 
the people is so dependent upon foreign trade 
as in this instance, disturbance in any part 
of the world is quickly reflected in sympa- 
thetic trouble in those branches of British 
industry directly or even indirectly in touch 
therewith. 

America is, of course, the great source of 
cotton supply for Great Britain. But the 
recent high price of cotton in the United 
States has brought great distress to the 
cloth manufacturing districts of England, for 
it has checked the importation of raw ma- 
terial, and, in consequence, thousands of 
people are out of employment. This is a 
sharp example of the dependence of Great 
Britain upon the United States as a source of 
supply, and of the dependence of Great 
Britain upon its foreign trade for domestic 
prosperity. 
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Just across the English Channel lies France, 
from whose people the British buy 250 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods a year, but the 
trade is of a different character from that 
with America, for it consists more of finished 
products. This trade is more profitable to 
the French people than the American trade 
with England is to the Americans; but it is 
of less constant character, for food and raw 
materials are necessities, while many of the 
imports from France are luxuries and in 
times of stress can be dispensed with. 

France imports $850,000,000 worth of 
goods, of which the United States supplies 
one-tenth. One-half of this American trade 
is in agricultural products. This amount is 
more than the thirty-four millions recorded by 
France as “‘the balance of trade”’ against her 
people in their foreign exchanges. Conditions 
in France are stable, for her large and pros- 
perous land-holding population is_ self- 


sustaining. The national trade is not so 
sensitive to the rise and fall of activities else- 
where as is the trade of England. American 
trade with France has been a matter of slow 
growth, but it is permanent and stable. 

We are selling to Germany $250,000,000 


worth of merchandise annually, or nearly 
$100,000,000 more than the $167,000,000 
recorded as the annual ‘‘balance of trade”’ 
against the German people. The American 
sales of food and raw materials of agricultural 
origin constitute more than one-half of the 
total, and come near to causing the entire 
deficit in the foreign exchange of the Germans. 

Because of their limited area, their dense 
population, and their intense industrial de- 
velopment, Belgium and Holland patronize 
the American market for food-stuffs and raw 
materials, while maintaining and cultivating 
an enormous trade with the outside world. 
We sell food-stuffs, cotton, oil, machinery, and 
general supplies to Italy, Spain, and other 
and smaller European countries. The im- 
ports of European Russia and Austria- 
Hungary are heavy, but since these countries 
can supply their own food wants, the United 
States furnishes but 6 and 9 per cent., respec- 
tively, of their purchases abroad. 

No review of the American trade with 
Europe can fail to impress the fact that its 
strength and size result from feeding the 
people of that section of the world, and that 
so long as America can furnish this food and 
supply the demand for raw material her 
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trade will not only be maintained, but will 
increase at a most satisfactory rate. 

But this absorptive power of Europe is not 
stationary. The per capita consumption of 
nearly every article of commerce has grown 
in all European countries. But the per 
capita increase in consumption has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in per 
capita production, importation and exporta- 
tion, and a larger per capita wealth, a larger 
total of investments, and a greater savings 
and wage-earning power. As the consuming 
power of the individual expands, his wants 
become more complicated and his trading more 
varied. All these tend to increase the foreign 
exchanges of the world, for no country has 
the power to derive from its own resources all 
the material demands of modern civilization. 

Forever increasing in population, constantly 
raising the standard of living, the consuming 
power of her peoples more than keeping pace 
with the increase in production throughout 
the world, and becoming more and more 
dependent upon the foreigner, Europe presents 
a constantly expanding market for most of 
the products which enter into foreign trade. 

Two-thirds of our exports are bought by 
Europeans. We were concerned in the past 
with the power of Europe to lend; we are 
concerned at present with its power to buy. 
All the gains which have come to American 
trade elsewhere are a mere bagatelle compared 
with the gains of recent years from Europe, 
with its 400,000,000 people, possessing a 
present purchasing power of $5 per capita 
in addition to all their merchandise available 
for export to foreign countries. 

Europe, then, is the great heart of the world. 
With its 400,000,000 people living on 4,000,000 
square miles of territory, it keeps the rest of 
the world busy supplying its needs and paying 
interest on money borrowed from accumula- 
tions of centuries. It has sent forth millions 
of human beings to occupy new countries 
and to create new nations. Yet, despite all 
these contributions of men and money to the 
rest of the world, Europe has grown steadily 
in population, finance, industry, and com- 
merce. It is still the banker of the world, the 
best market for all the products of the earth, 
the purveyor of luxuries to all civilization. 
Despite wars and industrial calamities, the 
European peoples continue to increase, Euro- 
pean funds multiply, and Europe’s absorptive 
power becomes greater. 





THE-PASSING OF THE CHINESE 


THE PRACTICAL EXTINCTION OF THE RACE IN THE UNITED STATES IN ANOTHER 
GENERATION UNDER OUR PRESENT EXCLUSION LAW—SMUGGLED IMMIGRANTS 


AND BIRTHS FEWER THAN DEATHS — CHIEFLY OLD MEN 


BY 


WwW. S. HARWOOD. 


the present laws remain in effect and 

are rigidly executed—the Chinese popu- 
lation of the United States will become prac- 
tically extinct. - From 1890 to 1900 they fell 
away from 126,778 to 119,050, a decrease of 
nearly eight thousand, or more than six per 
cent. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, more than four thousand voluntarily 
left the port of San Francisco for the land 
of their birth, the total deported and return- 
ing -voluntarily being 5,020. A very large 
majority of these Chinamen were advanced 
in years and went home to die. 

A generation ago there were in San Fran- 
cisco from thirty to forty thousand China- 
men. The Chinese Consul-General there told 
me that, counting men, women, and children, 
there are now not 10,000. The same pro- 
portionate decrease is seen in other places. 
It should be borne in mind that the total 
number of Chinese now in the United States 
includes 26,767 in Hawaii and 3,116 in Alaska, 
so that, at the beginning of this decennial 
period, there were living in the United States 
proper only 89,000. A generation ago there 
were at least 150,000. 

According to the most liberal estimate, 
there are not more than one hundred and 
fifty legal Chinese wives in San Francisco. 
But the number of Chinese women is esti- 
mated at between one thousand and two 
thousand. Of such female children as are 
born to the lowest class, a large proportion 
are ‘sold for immoral purposes by their 
parents, thus still further reducing the pos- 
sibilities of an increased population. 

The main adult population is male; is un- 
married, or, at least, wifeless in America; 
and. is rapidly approaching old age. Thus 
by 1930 or 1940 the main Chinese life in 
America will have become extinct. 

There are only two ways under present 


[ fifty years—perhaps less than fifty, if 


IN CHINATOWN 


conditions by which total extinction may be 
escaped, and neither of these opens much 
opportunity for race perpetuation. One is 
through the natural, legitimate growth of 
families. But few of the women are mar- 
ried, some girls are in the public school in 
Chinatown, a few have private teachers, the 
rest are in the mission schools. In the lat- 
ter, the aim is to rear these girls for wives of 
Christian Chinamen, or to train them for 
mission workers in China. Relatively their 
number is small. Sometimes these little 
girls are obtained by persuasion, sometimes 
by strategy, sometimes by the law; and, once 
in the mission schools, every endeavor is made 
to keep them there. I was told before inves- 
tigating the subject that there was about two 
thousand Chinese children in the public 
schools of San Francisco. Inquiry at the 
City Board of Education showed that there 
were precisely 149, only twenty of whom were 
girls. As a matter of fact, the Chinese chil- 
dren are denied admission to the public 
schools of the city, a separate school of six 
grades being set apart for them in the Chinese 
quarter. Some time ago, a wealthy Chinese 
merchant began suit to compel the city to 
admit his children to the regular schools upon 
the same basis as other children. The suit 
was fought out, inch by inch, to the highest 
court, but the merchant was defeated. 

In July, 1904, a census of the Chinese chil- 
dren and youth of the city was taken. This 
census shows a curious disparity between the 
number of boys and the number of girls. 
Between the ages of five and seventeen, there 
were found 2,427 boys and only 908 girls. 
Under the age of five, there were 328 children. 
It was intimated to me that this relatively large 
number of boys was due ‘to the fact that many 
of them had come intothe country fraudulently. 

Chinese merchants may lawfully come into 
the United States to do business, and they 
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A CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLER 


There are more men of his age than children among the Chinese in the 
United States 


may bring their wives and children, but, last 


year, while 452 merchants were admitted, only 
sixteen wives came and but five daughters. 
The other way by which the Chinese may, 
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GETTING READY FOR A CHINESE FUNERAL 


The first thing considered necessary is to get the corpse out of the 
house immediately after death 
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A CHINESE FAMILY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
The husband objected to being photographed and turned away 


in some slight measure retain a foothold is 
by smuggling in their countrymen. An 
elaborate system of fraud has grown up with 
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HIGH-CASTE CHINESE CHILDREN 


The hair is smoothed down carefully with oil, and a gorgeous head- 
dress of silver is worn 
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its base in Canada. A Chinaman, say in 
Montreal, admitted to. Canada on the pay- 
ment of the $100 head-tax, or upon a ninety- 
day provisional term without the payment 
of the head-tax, is put through a regularly 
established coaching-school. He is taught 
what to say, how to act, what to do. Then 
he crosses the line at some convenient spot, 
exposes himself to arrest, and is brought be- 
fore a United States Commissioner. Two 
witnesses are at hand to swear that the pris- 
oner was born in the United States. The 
government, being unable to disprove this, 
fights as best it can, but in many cases it is 
powerless, and is compelled to admit the 
prisoner by discharging him. Thus the 


Chinaman becomes a citizen in the fullest 
sense. 


Last year, 1,420 Chinamen crossed 
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SETTING TYPE FOR A CHINESE PAPER IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


from Canada or Mexico, of whom 716 
secured admission to United States citizen- 
ship simply because the government was 
unable to prove a case against them. 

One of the Federal judges has estimated 
that, if the stories told in the courts by the 
Chinese about being born in the United States 
were all true, every Chinese woman who was 
living in the United States twenty-five years 
azo must have had at least five hundred chil- 
dren! One of the wretched features of this 
situation is that, since wives of bona fide 
Chinese natives of the United States have 
been declared entitled to admission, each one 
of these fraudulently admitted Chinamen may 
bring over a slave girl masquerading as his 
wife. She commands a market price of from 
two thousand to three thousand dollars. 
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THE ONLY PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE CHILDREN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
It has six grades and less than 150 pupils 


An officer, detailed to investigate the 
smuggling, reports the amount needed to 
bring a coolie from China and land him at 
Ogdensburg or Plattsburg, N. Y., at $300, 
divided into ‘‘$20 for obtaining the applicant, 





THE CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CHINA- 
TOWN, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE HEADS OF THE POWERFUL “SIX COMPANIES” IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The “Six Companies ” are a combination of the great Chinese mercantile interests in the United States, and they control most of the 
coolies in this country 


$20 for what is called ‘the government in- 
spector’s fund,’ $80 for the attorney, and the 
balance for transportation, for incidental ex- 
penses, and to pay the Chinese ring interested 
in getting the Chinaman into this country.”’ 
There are various ways by which the 
Chinese seek to evade the exclusion act—re- 
enacted at the last session of Congress—but 
it will be seen that even those who come into 
the United States fraudulently, whose num- 
ber under more and more stringent execution 


of the laws will rapidly decline, are on a par 
with the others. They are inno sense a stable 
population, but are seeking to earn enough 
money to live on and then to go back te China 
to spend the remainder of their days. 
Violations of the law are expected to {cl- 
low the ruling of the Attorney-General, that 
Chinese may be lawfully landed in the Unitcd 
States for the purpose of being signed before 
a United States Commissioner to man Ameri- 
can vessels as seamen. These’ Chinamen 


CLEANING UP CHINATOWN IN SAN FRANCISCO 
The city authorities have the debris of the quarter disinfected before burning it 
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work for less wages than American seamen. 
It is found very difficult to prevent the es- 
cape of some of these Chinese seamen or their 
substitution for other Chinamen during the 
time their vessels are anchored in port. 

But smuggling will not perpetuate the 
Chinese in America. It bears the same re- 
lation to the passing of the Chinese as does 
the marrying of the few girls rescued by the 
work of devoted missionaries from immoral 
iives. There are not enough of them. 

Little Chinese children have wonderfully 
interesting faces, whether you study them 
on the streets or in the mission schools, and 


silently up and down, a black-gowned pro- 
cession of hideous faces, broken in upon now 
and then by a solitary face of health and some 
moral strength—to stand thus and watch 
this curious throng, or to see still deeper into 
the festering, bestial haunts of their under- 
world life, is to make one wonder if, after all, 
it will not be a wise Providence that hastens, 
by as many spans of life as may be, the pass- 
ing of these degenerate creatures. I turn 
from that hideous figure over there by the 
huckster’s stall, opium-saturated, evil, de- 
based, revolting, to a clear-eyed, clear-skinned, 
wholesome - looking fellow, one vegetable 





A YOUNG COMEDIAN IN A PLAY AT THE CHINESE THEATRE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


the teachers with whom I talked said that 
they are as quick to learn, as retentive of 
memory, and fully as intelligent as American 
children. I have seldom seen a rarer child’s 
face than that of a shy little Chinese girl who 
came up to me in one of the mission schools, 
bearing a book and pencil, with the request, 
in perfect English, that I register my name. 
To stand upon the streets with the scent 
of burning opium in your nostrils, looking 
toward the swinging lanterns in front of the 
shops, or toward the entrances of the gambling 
houses or the vile dens of the most debased 
quarter, watching the soft-footed men going 


vender in a city far to the South, as honest 
and quick-witted and generous a man as one 
would meet in a day’s journey: there is a 
wide gulf between a bad Chinaman and a good 
one—as wide as the gulf between different 
classes of some other nationalities. 

But the sodden, debased, horribly corrupt 
and corrupting figures of Chinatown—in the 
name of all decency, the sooner this life merges 
into the vanishing Chinese, the better. 

Death is making great havoc among the 
remaining Chinese. Fully 65 per cent. of 
them die of tuberculosis. Many of them are 
advancing in years, nearly all of them are 
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opium users and of weak constitutions. A 
very large number of them, in spite of the 
extremest sanitary measures, live in unspeak- 
able filth. 

Out of a total estimated population last 
year of 15,000, this year of 10,000, there were 
454 deaths. The great disparity between the 
sexes is shown in the fact that out of this 
number only forty-five were women. Since 
vital statistics have been available, the death- 
rate has steadily risen from 17 per thousand 
in 1877 to 30 per thousand in 1903, rising as 
high as 37 in 1896-97. Out of a population 
of 30,000 in 1877 there were only 527 deaths, 
while in a population of 15,000 in 1903 there 
were 454 deaths. It often happens that 
when the authorities have made a building 
sanitary by the introduction of good plumb- 
ing and ventilation, these strange creatures 
utterly refuse to take advantage of such aids, 
and stealthily fall away into conditions of 
uncleanness too horrible to be hinted at. 

Two years ago or so, further burials in the 
city limits of San Francisco were prohibited. 
Up to that time, 15,000 Chinamen had been 
buried in the cemeteries. In the coffin of 
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every one was a metal plate which told the 
full name of the occupant, the town in China 
whence he came, the date of his birth, year, 
month, and day, in both the Chinese and our 
own calendars. The bones from each coffin 
were carefully cleaned, placed in a lead-lined 
box just the length of the longest leg bone, 
sealed up and labeled with name and address, 
and shipped back to China. The Chinaman 
will not leave even his bones in America. 

Upon the sand lots where Dennis Kearney, 
a generation ago, fulminated against the 
Chinese, and where many thousands of sym- 
pathizers joined in the movement which had 
for its aim the immediate extinction of the 
Chinese, there stands today the great city 
hall of San Francisco. Readjusting the con- 
trast, as great a difference as this is seen in 
the bearing and: influence of the Chinese in 
the two periods. Yesterday they were a 
menace; today they are out of the race; to- 
morrow they will be a memory. It is esti- 
mated that, if there had been no Chinese 
exclusion laws, the Mongolian population of 
San Francisco today would be 250,000. It 
is 10,000 now; tomorrow, it passes. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EUROPE—TARIFF QUESTIONS, PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
AND ARMY REFORM AGITATING ENGLAND—FRANCE AND ITALY CONCERNED 


WITH RELIGIOUS 


PROBLEMS — SPAIN RECOVERING FRKOM THE WAR — GER- 


MANY MAKING TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS—A SURVEY OF THE OLD WORLD 


arose between Russia and England 

as a result of the Baltic fleet’s fatal 
bombarding of the Hull fishing- boats in 
October,no cloud was perceptible to disturb the 
peace which western Europe had enjoyed for a 
generation. Diplomacy may use at times more 
abrupt methods than used to be the custom. 
But the fact that no one could even guess the 
outcome of the general war which might be 
the result of aggressive action by any of the 
great powers of today kept the nations at 
peace for thirty-three years. There were no 


| NTIL the unfortunate difficulty which 


new international complications, and none of 
the standing subjects of friction, like the 
questions of France’s revenge on Germany 
for her defeat in the Franco-Prussian war, or 





of Italia trredenia—the desire of an ultimate 
union of the Italian-speaking parts of Austria, 
Switzerland and France with Italy, which is 
the slogan of the Italian republicans—or 
even of the constant disturbances among the 
Balkan States, even now seems in a condition 
that diplomats cannot handle. The impression 
is strong that King Edward VII. and the 
German Kaiser, in whose hands the decision 
apparently lies, are bound to preserve peace 
if they can, and to sanction war only under 
the severest provocation. 

The internal problems of the European 
States are for the moment fully as impor- 
tant as any of their foreign difficulties. 
They are too serious, however, to be settled 
within a few years; and there are no signs, 
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except in France, that any very marked 
advance will be made to solve them. 
Strangely, religion is a vital element at the 
same time in Great Britain, in France, and in 
Italy in the pressing political questions. 


ENGLAND ‘‘MUDDLING ALONG” 


In Great Britain the outlook for reform of 
any kind is most discouraging. The gov- 
ernment’s policy of ‘‘muddling along” Mr. 
Balfour has continued with all the jaunti- 
ness of a Palmerston. A general election to 
Parliament during the year is possible. It 
may be fought on the question of free trade 
and protection raised by Mr. Chamberlain. 
And the Liberals may win. The elections 
held so far certainly point to that result. 
But nobody in England can expect great 
things from a party that has been unable to 
develop any policy save opposition to the 
government’s measures, and which since 
Lord Rosebery’s retirement has been left 
with no real leader. 

It is doubtful, too, whether, in spite of the 
declamation of orators and newspapers, many 
persons look for any great change should Mr. 
Chamberlain come into power and attempt 
to apply his ‘“‘protectionist” ideas. As time 
goes by, the impression becomes stronger 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s “‘protection’’ out- 
break was intended to draw the Liberals from 
the issues on which they had strong chances 
of success, the Education Bill, and the con- 
duct of the war in South Africa. He was suc- 
cessful to this extent: if the election occurs 
within a few months the issue between the 
parties will be free trade. Meanwhile, the 
effects of his actions have been to drive one 
section of Conservatives out of the party and 
to elicit from other Conservatives, notably 
Mr. Balfour, varying explanations of acqui- 
escence in some kind of modified protection. 
His proposals have aroused no enthusiasm 
either from the British colonies that were to 
be benefited by his scheme of protection or 
from those Englishmen who wish to bind the 
colonies closer to the mother country. 

The opposition to the Education Act shows 
no signs of abatement. The intention, and 
to some degree the effect, of the measure was 
to put the control of the national school 
system, which is paid for from the taxes, into 
the hands of the church. It was objected to 
not only by believers in lay instruction in the 
public schools, but also by the great body of 


dissenters from the established church. The 
opposition soon took the form of refusal 
t> pay the taxes, and, however much ridiculed, 
this ‘‘passive resistance”’ is kept up, and the 
goods of the ‘‘resisters’”’ are sold daily for 
taxes. The opposition is serious. It arouses 
and keeps up the thought of disestablishing 
the church in England, an idea that is becom- 
ing familiar also to extremists within the 
church itself, and may lead to a movement in 
that direction. The amazing decision of the 


House of Lords, the ultimate court of appeal, 


giving the property of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land to the few ministers and churches that 
held out against union, is likely to stir up the 
religious feeling of all Scotland. 

The lesson received in South Africa will 
probably have to be learned all over again. 
The reforms proposed by the Army Com- 
mission have been stopped short. The first 
suggestion establishing a general staff instead 
of a Commander-in-Chief was put into force 
with astonishing haste, and Earl Roberts was 
shelved at once. Of the more vital reforms 
promised that were to do away with the mis- 
management and red-tape of the War Office 
nothing more has been heard, while the gov- 
ernment distinctly declined to commit itself 
to the principle of conscription for the army. 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s health is reported to 
have failed; so it looks as if another War Sec- 
retary has been undone by the bureaucracy. 
For the present, Lord Kitchener seems to be 
having his own way in India, but in Canada 
and in Australia the imperial commanders 
have met local opposition in their endeavors 
to make the army efficient. 

In Ireland, Mr. Wyndham’s land reform, 
the most statesmanlike scheme evolved in a 
generation, is going into operation gradually, 
and apparently to the satisfaction of all 
moderate men. It is possible, however, that 
English politicians may propose cutting down 
Irish representation in Ireland and thus put 
an end to the lull in Irish agitation, while on 
the other hand the Irish members are counting 
on holding the balance of power in the House 
of Commons, whether Liberals or Conserva- 
tives win at the election. 

The great British colonies do not seem to 
be carried away by the scheme of Imperial 
Federation. Their loyalty is undoubted, but 
they are apparently more interested in their 
right of independent action than in arrange- 
ments for preferential rates granted by the 
































mother country. They seem to fear imperial 
taxation and interference more than they 
regard imperial protection. There is no big 
constructive statesman left in England in 
either party. The one surviving man of 
force is Mr. Chamberlain. And his talents 
are destructive, and not creative. 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 


In France the question of the relations of 
the church with the State is paramount, and 
must continue to be the chief cause of anxiety 
for some time to come. M. Combes, the pres- 
ent Premier, seems determined to do away 
with the State church, and so far there is no 
sign that the voters will not support him and 
the party he represents. His ministry may 
fall at any moment, as is the fate of all French 
ministries, which depend merely on tem- 
porary parliamentary combinations. But the 
league of socialists and advanced republicans 
which now holds the majority will probably 
retain it, for all elections that have been held 
indicate that the voters are willing that the 
league shall remain in power. A change of 
ministry, therefore, will be only a change in 
men; the present policy will be continued. 

The law for the suppression of religious 
orders was justified by the mischievous inter- 
ference of some of the orders and of part of 
the regular clergy in political matters. It 
was shown clearly that they had their full 
share in the disaffection to the republic which 
has been exposed in the last few years, and 
which has led, among other things, to the 
demoralization of affairs in the army and 
navy. The cabinet has laid itself open to 
criticism by the roughness of its methods in 
disciplining high officers, and more particu- 
larly in its extension to the religious orders 
which abstained from political action and 
limited themselves to charitable and educa- 
tional work of the law of associations which 
forbids all unauthorized organizations. 

M. Combes seized the opportunity to sup- 
press all but lay schools, thus making educa- 
tion in France compulsorily non-religious. 
His action has upset existing school con- 
ditions and imposed upon the nation the 
duty of caring for many more children than 
formerly. It is still doubtful whether France 
can immediately provide sufficient money or 
school-houses or school-teachers. M. Combes 
also took the first opportunity to break with 
Rome, and evidently intends to put an end 
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to the Concordat—the understanding between 
France and the Papacy—on which the exist- 
ence of a State church depends. The doing 
away with an established church is the im- 
mediate problem set before France. Some 
Catholics are eager for this in order to be 
freed from State interference with their re- 
ligion, but for the time it is still possible to 
arrange matters by diplomatic means. Pius 
X. insists that there shall be two parties to a 
quarrel, and it must not be forgotten that, 
whatever the government may be, France 
is a strongly Catholic country. 


ITALY CARRYING HEAVY BURDENS 


For Italy the outlook is hopeful. King 
Victor Emanuel has shown the ability and 
honesty of his predecessors. The birth of a 
son strengthens the hold of the House of 
Savoy on the people. The first year of Pope 
Pius X. in the Vatican indicates that he is 
really a “religious” pope, who will leave 
politics alone as much as possible. More- 
over, in his elevation he has not forgotten his 
Italian sympathies. It is possible that the 
clash between church and State will become 
less marked, and that the dream of harmony 
between the two may yet become a fact. 
Italy, however, must still stagger under the 
heavy burden of inordinate taxation, of the 
loss of agricultural population by emigration, 
and of the dread of social revolution. 


SPAIN REVIVING 


The effort to throw off religious burdens has 
extended even to Spain; where a faint effort 
is being made to control and repress the 
power of the monastic orders, and where some 
signs of endeavors at internal improvements 
appear. These are plans for tunneling the 
Pyrenees, for instance, to facilitate commerce 
between Spain and France. The natural 
result of the loss of her ancient colonies should 
be to turn Spain’s formerly wasted energies 
to the development of her own natural re- 
sources, and some observers note a beginning. 
But the habits of centuries cannot be thrown 
off in a day, and the inclination to procrasti- 
nate, with the continued burden of official 
corruption, will make progress slow. Young 
King Alphonso is apparently growing im- 
patient of control,and may himself take a hand 
in the government before long. If he should 
turn out to be an energetic and patriotic ruler 
—and his education warrants the hope—and if 
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he should be aided by men of honesty of pur- 
pose and of intelligence in his own generation, 
Spain might easily take again the rank she has 
held and that is her due among the nations. 


GERMANY PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSING 


Germany continues in her career of com- 
mercial conquest, applying to the acquisition 
of foreign markets for her growing industries 
a typically German conscientious thorough- 
ness. The intelligence and tenacity shown 
in carrying out the national programme 
have raised Germany to the first rank 
in science and made her armies victorious 
in war. There is some uneasiness about 
the condition of that army—not only dis- 
content at repeated instances of brutality 
of officers toward soldiers, and general 
arrogance in the officer caste, but of the 
efficiency of the army in case of war. But 
German success in Southwest Africa seems to 
indicate that the ever ready German Army 
may be more able to grapple with unexpected 
conditions in warfare than the British were. 

The Kaiser’s interference in the succession 
to the throne in Lippe-Detmold, one of the 
principalities in the Imperial Federation, has 
aroused some resentment in the smaller States 
of the empire. By this time, however, Ger- 
many has perfect confidence in Wilhelm II. 
Impulsive and theatrical though his acts may 
be at times, he has proved himself a shrewd 
and capable ruler, who has been devoted to 
his public duties and has made few serious 
mistakes. By the concessions which secured 
to the government the support of the great 
body of German Catholics a strong and com- 
pact majority has been maintained in the 
Reichstag long enough to establish the sem- 
blance at least of the parliamentary action 
familiar to England and America. 

The chief elements of opposition to the 
government in Germany, the men who desire 
reforms of all kinds and the infusion of some 
measure of liberalism into Imperial, State, 
and municipal affairs, are becoming enrolled 
in the Social Democratic party. The 
number of representatives of that party 
is no fair measure of the two millions and 
more of voters who belong to it. Neverthe- 
less, the socialists form but a portion of the 
party, and it is unlikely that any measures to 
attain their ends by other than parliamentary 
means will be adopted. It is unfortunate 
that Wilhelm II. should be openly hostile 


to the political aspirations of so large a pro- 
portion of his people. But he has shown the 
capacity to look facts in the face and to act 
with sense in emergencies. So if he were to 
encounter positive demands from a Social 
Democratic majority, some compromise would 
doubtless be found. That emergency will 
hardly arise in the immediate future, for 
Germany seems quite content with its com- 
mercial advance, with its Kaiser, and with 
its own greatness. 


SOCIALISM THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


A socialist revolution that has been threat- 
ened for many years, when it does come is 
more likely to break out in France, in Italy, 
or even in Belgium or in Holland, than in 
Germany. The chief danger lies in the close 
association between socialists and labor unions 
in those countries. In Italy, recently, a gen- 
eral strike was called for purely political rea- 
sons, and was carried out for a few days in two 
or three great cities, none of the strikers know- 
ing the reason for the action. In France, in 
the shipping strike at Marseilles, the strikers 
showed unusual unreasonableness and ob- 
stinacy, while the government authorities 
exhibited the weakness in dealing with them 
that has characterized other French strike 
difficulties in recent years. The history of 
the past century testifies to the slight causes 
that may bring about widespreading revo- 
lution, especially in the Latin lands, and to 
that danger Europe is still exposed. A good 
many possible occasions have passed by in 
late years with no consequences, and there 
seems to be no reason for fearing the unex- 
pected now. The criminal side of the Com- 
mune has not yet been forgotten in France. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


Austria and Hungary continue to depend 
on the life of one old man. Parliamentary 
institutions are still suspended and made 
ridiculous by the factious obstinacy of quar- 
relling nationalities, with no indication of a 
return to sense. Francis Joseph against his 
will has been obliged to govern autocratically. 
Here alone in Europe are active preparations 
for war being made, from the possible neces- 
sity of interfering in the Balkans, where, for a 
while at least, there is no more than the usual 
turmoil, and here, too, the peace of Europe 
may be threatened by the disturbances which 
would follow the death of the Emperor. 














THE DECLINE OF THE MINISTRY 


A DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE CHURCH—A MORE 
MARKED FALLING OFF IN THE QUALITY OF THE MEN—MINISTERS NO LONGER COME 
FROM THE EAST, BUT FROM THE SOUTH AND THE WEST—A THOROUGH INVESTI- 
GATION AMONG COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, MINISTERS, BUSINESS MEN, AND STUDENTS 


BY 


EVERETT T. 


men are entering the Christian ministry 

now than for generations past. And 
obviously, if this be true that the profession 
of the ministry no longer appeals to the 
young men of our colleges, then the churches 
themselves must be losing ground and ceasing 
to be the vital forces in the community that 
they once were. To discover the true state of 
affairs on this point, I have carried on a 
thorough investigation among college presi- 
dents, heads of divinity schools, college 
students, ministers, and business men. 

In the report of the United States Com- 
mission of Education for 1902 the following 
figures are given as to the attendance of stu- 
dents at the theological seminaries: 


| has been said for some time that fewer 


Year No. of Students Year No. of Students 
1870 3,254 1890 7,083 
1875 5,234 1895 8,050 
1880 5,254 1900 8,009 
1885 S775 


Although this table, if continued to cover 
1902, would show a decrease of 8 per cent. 
from the figures of 1900, yet the decrease 
since 1895 is scarcely alarming. Further, 
the following table shows the number of 
men preparing for other professions. Though 
it shows a steady increase since 1885, yet it 
showed a decrease from 1880 to 1885 without 
arousing any fear in the community that law 
cases would not be amply cared for or diseases 


neglected. 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Weary Students Students Students Students 

Law Dental Medical Pharmacy 

Schools Schools Schools Schools 
1870 1,653 257 6,194 era 
1875 2,677 a 8,580 — 
1880 3,234 _ II,929 —_ 
1885 2,774 — 11,059 oi 
1890 4,518 ne 15,484 — 
1805 8,950 _ 21,354 — 
1900 12,516 — 25,213 — 
1902 13,912 8,420 26,821 4,427 


TOMLINSON 


Further, it must be remembered that with 
the possible exception of law, more men enter 
the ministry without full preparation in the 
school than in any other calling. 

If, however, there has been no marked 
decrease in the number of men studying for 
the ministry, there has been a very remarkable 
shifting of the source of supply. The contri- 
butions of students from eastern States and 
colleges have very materially decreased. 
Letters recently received from twenty-one 
of the most prominent eastern colleges re- 
ported, with only three exceptions, a decrease 
in the number of men from the East and a 
steadily accelerating decrease at that. Yale 
gives an excellent illustration. Yale has not 
been backward in contributions to the pulpit, 
or to other places of influence in our social 
structure, and yet a study of her recent trien- 
nial catalogue gives the following suggestive 
figures: 


Year No. Po a = —” 
1850-5 567 123 
1860-5 644 134 
1870-5 680 84 
1880-5 796 53 
1890-5 1,183 49 


That is, from 1850 to 1895 Yale’s total 
number of graduates doubled, and in the 
same period the number of Yale graduates 
who entered the ministry decreased more 
than 60 per cent. 

From other New England colleges comes 
information of a similar kind. There seems 
to be no escape from the conclusion that in 
our oldest colleges, those best equipped and 
richest in tradition, in many cases founded 
mainly to train men for the ministry, there 
has been a surprising decrease in theological 
students. Yet, with scarcely an exception, 
almost every college reports a greater number 
of church members among the students than 
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ever before, and the tone of college life is as 
high and interest and help in Christian work 
are certainly as keen today as ever. 

Turning to theological seminaries which 
are national in scope, the same fact is ap- 
parent. In the Yale divinity school, one 
small western college has nearly half as many 
students as Yale herself. The Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, located at Madison, N. J., 
reports that last year, out of 168 students, 
only three came from States east of New 
Jersey, while ninety-five came from the States 
west of New Jersey. In the junior class of this 
institution twenty-three of the thirty-seven 
college men were from western colleges, most 
of which were small colleges. Out of twenty 
students enrolled by the educational societies 
in the fall of 1903 at Newton Seminary near 
Boston, only two were from New England, 
and out of sixteen enrolled in 1904 still but 
two were from New England, and only three 
were graduates of New England colleges. 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
of Louisville, Ky., had more students last 
year than all the seminaries of the same 
denomination in the Middle States or in New 
England. So did the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. As far as numbers 
are concerned, certainly the eastern colleges 
are far behind the western and southern 
colleges in the promise of men for the ministry. 

I asked the presidents of prominent colleges 
and seminaries whether the quality of the 
men now preparing for the ministry had de- 
teriorated. Almost with one accord the 
presidents of the seminaries denied that 
there was any decrease in the quality of the 
men at their own institutions. Most of the 
college presidents, however, reported a de- 
cided deterioration. Bright students, natural 
leaders, strong men were not unknown, but 
apparently they were the exception. And 
the exceptions were much more apparent than 
among the students preparing for journalism, 
teaching, law, medicine, or business. 

One distinguished college president (who 
reports a decrease in theological students) 
writes: ‘“‘The present deficiency is much 
more marked in the quality than in the 
quantity of ministerial supply. In fact, the 
failing numbers do not particularly alarm 
me. The dearth of men thoroughly com- 
petent to do the work of our churches of the 
first and second rank does. I think the 


undue proportion of third- and fourth-class 
men is largely due to our beneficiary system, 
to which we cling. We bribe men poor in 
intellect and efficiency to enter the ministry 
by our scholarships and special aids.” 

Another president, who holds perhaps the 
foremost place in the educational world, 
writes: ‘‘The average quality of divinity 
students has, in my opinion, been deteriora- 
ting for at least two generations, because the 
ministry as a profession has lost ground in 
comparison with both the old professions 
and the new. I see no remedy for this 
state of things until the ministry is given 
the same liberty and independence which 
the other professions enjoy, and is better paid. 
In a few small Protestant denominations the 
minister already has a reasonable degree of 
freedom, but in all denominations he is 
badly paid, and in the large denominations 
he is far from being free.”’ 

A third president writes (himself a Christian 
minister and at one time pastor of a city 
church): ‘“‘The great cause of this [deteriora- 
tion] is the relative decrease of the power and 
scope of the church in modern life. If the 
church is less dominant than once, less weighty 
in the solution of social, civic, national, 
moral problems than once, its pulpits furnish 
correspondingly less opportunity and summon 
young men with feebler voice. This is un- 
questionably the fact. The churches of 
Boston, New York, Chicago are not decisive 
factors in the life of those cities. Hence a 
young man who wants to mould the city’s life 
may be drawn—usually is drawn—to some 
other calling. This leads to another reason 
[for the deterioration]—the broadening of 
fields of opportunity outside the ministry— 
social settlements, Y. M. C. A., philanthropy, 
charities, etc.—all drawing their power from 
Christian men, absorbing energies that once 
pulsated through the church. A third reason 
lies in the dazzling opportunities in scientific 
research and in industrial organization. The 
remedy? Ah, that is another story.” 

Still another writes: ‘‘One reason [for the 
falling off in numbers] is that the salary of 
the average minister is only about half the 
salary of the average college graduate. 
Churches do not treat ministers decently. 
They select them on superficial grounds, in 
ways that injure self-respect. It is a short- 
lived profession for most men, the active 
work usually ending at about fifty.” 
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One says that he has noticed a marked 
decrease in the number of students who have 
the ministry in view, and still another declares 
“T do not note any decrease in the quality of 
ministerial students. As I look back to the 
men in my seminary, when I was a student, 
thirty years ago, I think we had as many 
deficient and cranky men as we have now.” 

With the figures apparently showing a 
very marked shifting of the regions from 
which students are drawn, the evident 
conclusion is that the older and larger colleges, 
the stronger and larger churches, and the 
sources where a deeper and more ingrained 
culture are found are no longer those from 
which the greater body of students for the 
ministry are drawn. All this without any 
disrespect for the more recently settled 
regions of the West or the South where the 
schools and colleges have not attained the 
standing of some of the older and better 
equipped institutions of learning. 

Now why should such a condition of 
affairs exist. Are culture and wealth and 
social life barriers to young men, who other- 
wise might entertain serious thoughts of 
entering the ministry? Tosolve this question 
I addressed the same college and seminary 
presidents to whom the previous queries had 
been sent, representative business men who 
were directly interested in various churches, 
a certain number of successful clergymen, and 
a selected body of young men about to be 
graduated from college and upon whom the 
problem of a vocation was strongly pressing 
at the time. I asked them, “‘Why do so 
few men from homes of wealth and culture 
become clergymen?” 

From college presidents the following 
replies were received (among others): 

President Eliot, of Harvard: ‘‘ Young 
men from well-to-do families can ordinarily 
choose their profession. Nothing drives them 
into the ministry, and they are not altruistic 
enough to adopt it of their own accord, just 
because it is depressed, though its ideals are 
of the highest.” 

Secretary Phelps, of Yale: ‘“‘The supposed 
narrowness of the ministry is an obstacle. 
It is commonly believed that men entering 
the ministry have to give their assent to a 
much greater number of theological state- 
ments than are demanded by most denomina- 
tions. Many parents discourage their boys 
from entering the ministry because they do 
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not feel that it affords so great an opportunity 

for distinction as do other positions. Even 
looking at the ministry from the very lowest 
standpoint possible, that of opportunity to 
distinguish one’s self, 1 am confident that there 
is no position where the chances are greater. 
It is natural for boys to enter the business or 
profession of their father. Consequently law 
and banking and mercantile affairs draw 
most of the strong men. The most important 
reason of all is that there is a lack of vital 
religion in most of the homes of the type to 
which you refer. There is generally morality 
and, to a certain extent, observance of Sunday 
and religious service, but a deep family 
religious life is not often found today in the 
homes of our most prominent people.”’ 

President Merrill, of Colgate: ‘‘ Possibly 
fewer men from homes of culture and wealth 
now enter the ministry, but I do not think 
very many ever came from such homes. 
The supply has usually been in every genera- 
tion from the middle-class homes, and I 
think it is largely so now. I think the 
appeal to the ministry is somewhat less 
strong than it was in former years for several 
reasons. First, the minister’s work has 
come to be less distinctive as a scholarly 
calling and has degenerated by the demands 
of the churches more to the level of a business, 
calling for organization and all sorts of secular 
activity. As such the people no_ longer 
respect the minister as they once did, and 
young men see less opportunity in it for their 
ideals of service. Again, the churches have 
practically reduced the working period in the 
life of a minister to twenty or twenty-five 
years. I often hesitate myself to advise the 
most able young men to enter a calling in 
which it is probable that their usefulness will 
be thus curtailed. This result is chargeable to 
the frivolous character of our churches, which 
demand variety and entertainment rather 
than weight of character, experience, and 
wisdom in their preachers. Still further, 
many professions have arisen within the 
last decade which prove inviting fields for 
earnest young men.” 

Dean Hodges, of Cambridge: ‘I suppose 
that the ideal of success in life in many such 
homes is commercial and material. The 
many divisions into which we have fallen 
have discredited the church. It does not 
seem so dignified and strong as once it did. 
The conservative emphasis upon tradition 
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and the attacks which are made on men who 
are intent on truth deter other men who 
value liberty of thought.” 

Dr. Harris, of Cornell: ‘‘May it not be 
explained by the spirit of commercialism or 
money-making which has swept over the 
country of late years, with the rapid advances 
which have been made in the industrial 
world, which spirit is also exercising an evil 
influence over liberal culture in general and 
is sadly telling upon the colleges of arts and 
sciences all over the country?” 

Dean Sanders, of Yale: ‘‘ Wealthy students 
as a rule seem attracted, almost dazzled, by 
the power which comes from the management 
of corporate resources. Nevertheless, these 
men will respond if properly appealed to and 
the home influences are not deterrent.” 

President Raymond, of Wesleyan: ‘The 
homes of luxury furnish few men to the 
ministry because the ministry is not a place 
of luxury. The habits that are cultivated in 
these homes are such as demand money, and 
I think the conviction is cultivated in these 
homes that they cannot go on without money.”’ 

President Strong, of Rochester Seminary: 
“Our great increase in wealth and the com- 
mercial progress of the day have set before 
our young men other prizes than those of 
the spirit, and the greater our prosperity the 
more these things are felt. Where there is 
least luxury there is most desire to preach 
the gospel.” 

President Rhees, of the University of Roch- 
ester: ‘‘The stronger accent on material good 
and luxury in life in the homes of culture and 
wealth. The hesitancy of parents of culture 
and wealth to encourage sons to enter a 
calling in which petty vexations sometimes 
seem to overcloud exalted interests and 
spiritual compensations. The dearth of min- 
isterial candidates from homes of culture and 
wealth is simply a phase of the lessening 
number of church members from such homes. 
The care of the first evil is in the thorough 
mending of the second.” 

Many other replies from college presidents 
were received, but the points emphasized 
are all included in these above given. 

Condensed and classified, the explanations 
which were given by thirty prominent busi- 
ness men, representing all the prominent 
denominations, were as follows: 

1. The comparative and compulsory pover- 
ty of the minister. 


2. Much of a minister’s time and strength 
are taken from the primary work for which he 
is supposed to stand and frittered away in 
a multitude of petty details. 

3. The office swamps the man. The type 
developed by the calling is ordinarily negative, 
almost feminine, rather than positive and 
virile. As one man expressed it: He felt 
toward his pastor as he did toward his grand- 
mother. She was a fine old lady, and he was 
more than willing to do all in his power for 
her comfort, but he would no more think of 
consulting her in the perplexities of his daily 
life than he would his minister. 

4. The opportunities of the pulpit are not 
so great today as are those of many other 
callings even in the line of direct power for 
good. 

And yet many of these men declared that 
they would not attempt to hinder their own 
sons from selecting the ministry as a vocation 
if it should be an intelligent choice. 

The replies and explanations of twenty 
successful ministers, also condensed and 
classified, are as follows: 

1. The lack of freedom. The minister is 
looked upon too much as one who is hired or 
employed. If he deviates from the theo- 
logical position he assumed when in his 
inexperience and immaturity he declared 
his views, then he is certain to feel the force 
of the opposition often shutting him out even 
from opportunities of labor and service. He 
is looked upon not as the minister of Christ, 
but as the minister of the church. He is ex- 
pected to be a defender of the faith rather 
than a teacher or a student. 

2. The short and shortening period of ser- 
vice. The reasonable certainty that after 
he is forty years of age his services will be 
less in demand, and the dead-line of fifty no 
imaginary bogie. 

3. The difficulty of maintaining a home 
on the meagre salaries given. That a clergy- 
man’s salary usually was a little less than 
what was expected of him. 

4. The continual shifting of his home and 
field. 

5. His subjection to the pettiness of the 
attacks and demands of petty people. 

6. The present “‘beneficiary system,’’ which 
degraded the entire body. 

These twenty men, every one of whom is a 
successful pastor, were asked, if they had 
their lives to live over again, if they would 
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select the work they were now doing. Seven 
replied ‘‘Yes” enthusiastically, three were 
somewhat undecided, nine replied ‘‘No” 
positively, and one declared that if he could 
avoid being “‘ordained” he would be only 
too glad to take up the work. And every 
man of the twenty declared that ‘‘ preaching” 
in itself is the highest pleasure of his life. 
Perhaps the most interesting replies of all 


» were those that came from members of the 


graduating classes in various prominent 
colleges. Without exception, the men were 
members of some church, and in the majority 
of instances were active workers in distinctly 
Christian lines. Some were athletes, some 
were high-stand men, and pains were taken 
to select men who were devoid of cant and 
were respected thoroughly by the student 
body. Many frankly declared that the pover- 
ty of the calling repelled them. Just one-half 
declared that before they could enter upon 
the work of the minister they would be com- 
pelled to give assent (as they fancied) to 
beliefs concerning which it was impossible 
for them to be dogmatic or positive. One 
modestly expressed himself, “It is no time 
for a man of mediocre ability to go into the 
pulpit.” This man was clean-cut, clear- 
eyed, president of the college Y. M. C. A., 
without a trace of ‘“‘gush”’ about him, and at 
the time seriously contemplating taking up 
some distinctively Christian work as a life 
vocation. 

One said “I won’t put myself where I 
know people will be ‘taking up collections’ 
for me.’’ Another said, “If a thing is right 
it’s right, and that’s all there is to it. But 
if I’m a minister, I can’t do a great many 
things the church people will do, just because 
Iamaminister. I am willing to do my best, 
but I won’t be labeled and tagged and put 
off from the rest of the world. ‘I, too, ama 
man,’” etc. Some expressed fear that they 
would not be permitted to think for them- 
selves. Heresy trials and controversies stood 
out in the foreground of the life as they 
pictured it. 

From these opinions, facts, and figures 
certain conclusions can be drawn that shed 
light upon the problem. 

There is no real ‘‘dearth”’ of students for 
the ministry. There is a slight back-set at 
the present time, but it is not so great as has 
occurred in other years, and reports of at- 
tendance of students in the theological 
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seminaries, when compared with similar 
reports twenty-five years ago, show a marked 
and marvelous increase. 

In some quarters there is a deterioration in 
the quality of students, but the reports are not 
altogether unanimous. Methodists and Epis- 
copalians report a decided increase in numbers 
and in quality, and other religious bodies 
vary in localities and colleges in this respect. 

There is a marked change in the sources of 
supply. The West and South provide a 
much larger proportion of students than the 
East. The response is greater in the newer 
regions than in the old, in the country than 
in the city, in the small churches than in the 
larger. There is also a steadily increasing 
drift away from the seminaries located in the 
country to those that are located in or near 
the large cities. 

The chief causes keeping young men from 
the ministry are the poverty of the calling, 
the fear of the lack of intellectual and moral 
freedom, the conviction that the petty out- 
weighs the larger in the work, and the sus- 
picion of the present ‘‘beneficiary system” 
which casts a blight over all. ‘‘Heresy,” or 
the fear of its smirch, is the greatest obstacle. 

There is a greater dearth of men from 
homes of wealth and culture in America than 
in England or Scotland. This condition is 
due, in the minds of many, more to the parents 
than to the sons, because of a lack (perhaps 
increasing) of family religion in such homes. 
It is, however, pertinent to inquire (whatever 
may be the defects in the home life or in the 
churches) if strong financial inducements were 
held out to prospective ministerial students, 
would the supply be improved? 

There is a practically unanimous report of 
a higher type of life and of more Christian 
students in our colleges than ever before. 

The deepest interest of the communities 
now is in questions that might be termed 
Spiritual rather than religious, certainly not 
theological. Theology as a “‘science”’ has 
given place to Christianity as a life. The 
church as an organization has a weaker hold, 
while at the same time there is a greater 
interest in all vital questions and affairs. 
As a consequence, what our forefathers heard 
as a distinctive ‘‘call to the ministry” is now 
finding expression in other and widely varied 
forms of service. 

There is a blotting out of the former false 
distinction between ‘“‘secular” and “‘sacred.”’ 
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Whatever men may think as to certain men 
or peoples, all history is now believed to be 
“‘sacred,” and every day and every honest 
work as “holy.” This fact has led many 
earnest young men, who in former years 
might have believed themselves to be “‘called”’ 
to the work of the ministry, now to believe 
that they can make their lives count for as 
much, perhaps more, if they give themselves 
to other lines of work that at one time were 
termed “‘secular.”’ 

The official position of the minister counts 
for less. The man behind the cloth has 
taken precedence over the cloth in front of 
the man. 

Many of these so-called causes that keep 
young men out of the ministry today repre- 
sent a distinct gain in the life of the world. 
It is better that a thousand men should be 
elevated an inch than that one man be raised 
a thousand inches above his fellows. 
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Most of the preventive causes given are 
essentially superficial and well-nigh puerile, 
and most of the lions in the pathway are 
imaginary. The man with a message is not 
deterred by any or all of them. The man 
who has ‘‘something to say” is welcomed 
today as almost never before, while the man 
who has been trained merely “to say some- 
thing” is not so much spurned as ignored, 
which is even worse to his own feelings. 
Thoughtful men weigh today the claims upon 
them as well as count them. The priest may 
go, but the prophet comes. The unavoidable 
conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
regions in which the churches have been 
longest established and in which there is the 
greatest demand have almost ceased to be 
sources of supply. The cause of this is to 
be found in the condition of these churches 
themselves, but that study is not within the 
scope of this article. 






THE -UNTTED: STATES 


As a contribution toward a review of the large forces active in the world, 
THE Wortp’s Work asked a distinguished representative student of international 
affairs in each of the principal countries of Continental Europe to explain the relations 


of his country with ours. 





The following are the.interesting statements thus gathered. 


GERMANY, WITH FRANCE HOSTILE AND ENGLAND 


ANTAGONISTIC, HOPES FOR OUR COOPERATION 


BY 
EMIL, REICH 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SUCCESS AMONG THE NATIONS,”’ ETC. 


/ VHREE decades of unbroken peace have 
passed over Europe, which, despite 
this respite of tranquility, has under- 

gone changes so profound that the politician 

of thirty years ago would scarcely recognize 
the old field of his labors. The greatest of 
those changes has been caused by the uninter- 
rupted progress of the German Empire; its 
might increases daily and its ambitions dis- 
turb the calm of the powers that encompass 
it. But there have been yet other changes 
more subtle but of no less magnitude. 

There have been States which have found it 


possible to stand outside the arena of European 
conflicts, always threatening to add their 
weight to one side or the other of the nicely 
poised balance and always selling their in- 
action dearly to the combatants. Such a 
power up till 1870 was England, favored 
greatly by her geographical position. It is 
thus, though not exclusively thus, that Eng- 
land was able to rise to a height to which her 
rivals struggled vainly to attain. 

But today the vortex of European rivalries 
has widened and England can no longer act 
the spectator. Up to 1870 she was courted 
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by Germany, who knew that in the coming 
struggle[with France] the neutrality of England 
meant the very existence of the German Em- 
pire. But since her victorious issue from that 
trial, the ambitions of Germany have grown, 
and can be assuaged only at the expense of the 
British Empire. Look where she will, Germany 
finds in Europe no steadfast friend; some have 
humiliations to revenge, others fear humilia- 
tions to come. 

This it is that explains the extraordinary 
interest manifested by Germany in America; 
for America no longer remains isolated from 
European politics. Henceforth it is possible 
for her to take up the part of umpire-Empire 
no longer played by England. 

German imperialism has a character of its 
own. It is the outcome of high ambition and 
lofty ideals upon the one hand, and of stern 
necessity on the other. Whether it be granted 
to any nation to accomplish so high a destiny 
as that which Germany has set before herself 
may well be doubted. Germany aims at more 
than mere conquests of power, more than the 
achievement of an outlet for her teeming sons. 
She wishes also to impose her intellectual 
stamp upon the world: she wishes at the same 


time to play the part of both Greek and 


Roman. In both directions she can find no 
more powerful ally than the United States. 

It was upon recognition of the lofty aspects 
of German imperialism that Cecil Rhodes 
based his counter moves. His foundation of 
scholarships was not only an attempt to check 
the spread of German influence in America; 
it was also intended to give the English an 
occasion for studying German ideals. Whether 
he will obtain success remains to be seen. 
The influx of American students into Ger- 
many is unabated; they flock thither by the 
thousand annually, although there are no 
scholarships, no pecuniary attractions ex- 
tended to them. And after becoming steeped 
thoroughly in German ways of scientific think- 
ing and German methods, they turn homeward 
to spread the light of German civilization in 
America. They form an offset against three 
million German colonists who have been lost 
to the Fatherland during the last forty years 
in America. The most patriotic American 
would not deny that the greatest develop- 
ments of American science are due to German 
influence. Thus the United States is the field 
in which Germany now seeks to exercise her 
nobler ambitions. 
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For the satisfaction of her more crude, her 
more Roman ambitions, Germany needs no 
nation more than the United States. With 
England there is no possible bond of lasting 
amity. Both nations have awakened to the 
knowledge that their imperial careers are 
mutually irreconcilable. If one succeeds, the 
other must yield. Silently and with the dark 
consciousness that a conflict is drawing nigh 
in which one side or another must witness the 
destruction of all that it esteems, of all for 
which it has fought and labored so long, they 
are making ready for the final struggle. With 
France firm, friendship for Germany cannot 
be: the stigma of defeat still burns. Should 
Germany be inclined to soothe its pain by 
liberal sacrifice, it is questionable whether she 
would meet with anything but rebuff. Let 
no man take too seriously the prattle of peace 
which is spoken today in France; it is but the 
outward sign of a humiliation which as yet 
dares not to be revenged: it is but talk which 
would be quickly hushed were once the occa- 
sion offered for revenge. 

The only power which can give Germany 
solid advantages either in America or in the 
Pacific is the United States. The good-will 
of the United States to imperial Germany is 
infinitely more precious than was the good- 
will of England to territorial Prussia. 

There are advantages for Germany in a 
closer union with the United States—not 
political, but none the less important. If 
Germany is likely to give intellectual stimulus 
to the United States, Germany will undoubt- 
edly receive a moral stimulus in return, 
which must not be lightly valued. It is 
precisely because the two nations are almost 
diametrically opposed in character, that the 
contact between them is likely to prove fertile 
in grand results. Being contraries, they are 
each able to supply the deficiencies of the 
other. The building up of the German Em- 
pire has taken a thousand years of stupendous 
effort; the American Empire is the work of 
one or two generations. Socially, politically, 
emotionally the contrast between the two 
peoples is immense. The over-cultured, per- 
haps over-idealistic Germany will perhaps 
give the real power to the American thirst for 
knowledge, and convert its sterility into 
abundance. But the Americans on the other 
hand are capable of teaching Germany invalu- 
able lessons in political ethics, in public- 
spiritedness, in independence. 
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The gains for both parties in drawing closer 
together are incalculable, and the two nations 
are evidently even now so well aware of the 
fact, that we may be sanguine that they will 
allow no trivial causes of difference to disturb 
their friendship. For Germany, at least, the 
assistance of the United States is likely to be of 
such paramount importance that she will pur- 
sue to its utmost her present conciliatory policy. 

As for the Americans, they will construe 
aright all their political problems, if in their 
foreign policy they will let the truth sink 
deeply into their minds, that they are not 
“Aryans,” not “English,” not ‘‘Teutons,” 
but Americans—that is to say, something 
novel which has not been before, and accord- 


ingly something which requires the Amer- 
icans to view every great political relation 
from a novel standpoint. The Americans are 
one of the clear evidences, to such as can 
read signs, of that continuous creativeness of 
things which all of us instinctively feel, and 
which gives to the sacred period of Christmas 
its peculiar thrill. Christ was born. The 
deep secret of it is that everybody feels on 
that day of the year that humanity was 
regenerated, as in reality it is regenerated 
every day of the year. In this conscious- 
ness of the new and creative powers of the 
American people they ought to find the true 
appreciation of the present moment and their 
safe guidance in their future foreign policy. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


GEORGE BRANDES 


AUTHOR OF “MAIN CURRENTS OF THE LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ”* 


EACE on earth—at one time one might 
have thought that the United States, 
of all lands on earth, under every cir- 
cumstance, would have been the Power of 
Peace, unassailable as it is, and destined, as it 
seemed, not to attack any other State by force 
of arms. Since the conquest of the Philip- 
pines one can no longer hold this opinion. 
Since the United States has appeared no less 
imperially inclined than Great Britain, Russia, 
or Germany, it is probable that it, too, on sub- 
sequent occasions, when its interests demand 
it, will carry its point by warlike means. 

In the present condition of the world, al- 
though a friend of peace and regarding peace 
as the ultimate and ideal state, I fail to see 
that their doing so would be an evil. For so 
long as the supremacy of the earth is fought 
for by the armed hand, it is always a thousand 
times better that the lot should fall to a 
strongly progressive power like the United 
States, than to reactionary powers such as 
Spain or Russia. If the right of the stronger 
be still the only decisive right, it is fortunate 
when the stronger is the one whose victory is 
desirable for mankind’s sake. 

The United States has hitherto been almost 
the only goal of emigrants from the Scandi- 
navian lands, the place whither the youth 
tended for whom the conditions of their native 
country were too small and too confined. It has 


been an incalculable loss for the northern coun- 
tries that such a stream of young endeavor was 
regularly diverted. But perhaps in a measure 
the loss is counterbalanced by the advantage, 
namely, that not a few of the emigrants have 
attained a far better position in life than they 
could have reached at home. Moreover, the 
horizon of those left behind is enlarged by 
learning from their relatives how both men 
and women, independent of oppressive tradi- 
tions, have found their place in the great 
Republic. The gain for the small European 
States would have been greater had the emi- 
grants possessed so high and old-established a 
degree of national culture that, generation after 
generation, they;would have been able to retain 
their own language side by side with the new. 
As it is, the attraction of the English language 
has proved itself so strong that even in the 
second generation the old speech disappears, 
and the assimilating power of the great Repub- 
lic is so overwhelming that the old nationality 
is devoured. Only when this state of affairs is 
altered will the intellectual life of Scandinavia 
in Europe be able to derive the full benefit of 
the work of her departed children. 

In the meantime, Scandinavia must be con- 
tent to enjoy what advantage she can from the 
existence of the United States, heedless of how 
few or how many Scandinavians are absorbed 
by the New World. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


First and foremost it is an important point 
that the United States is a republic, and thus 
a grand example to old monarchical Europe of 
the fact that the costly royal household, which 
acts everywhere as a drag of unnatural weight, 
is superfluous even for a powerful realm. The 
President of the United States rules over thirty 
times as large a population as the King of 
Denmark, and his yearly salary is one-fifth of 
what the latter receives\ 

One might imagine that Switzerland, or 
France, being European republics, might 
afford the Northern States an equally good 
lesson and example; but in France the repub- 
lican spirit has not yet permeated a population 
occupied with the problem of the State’s rela- 
tions to the Church, a problem solved in Amer- 
ica long ago; Switzerland, which in other 
respects stands so high, is prevented by its 
feebleness as a State from living up to its ideal. 
The political right of asylum, so long Switzer- 
land’s pride, is nowadays hardly more than 
nominal. The little State is compelled, for its 
own safety, to show the door to immigrants 
pursued by the police of the great Powers. 
In America, not only does freedom rule as in 


Switzerland, but the government is also 
It 


strong enough to maintain this freedom. 
does not even occur to any one to demand that 
it shall be infringed. 

Still, the form of government is of least im- 


portance. The vital thing, with regard to 
the United States, is the tempo in which life 
there is lived, its drive and hurry. That is 
the country in which they accomplish in one 
hour what in the Scandinavian lands takes 
twenty-four. Dilatoriness is our besetting 
sin. Itis asif time were of novalue. Every- 
thing crawls at a snail’s pace. The electric 
trams in Scandinavian towns stop so often 
and so long that they proceed no faster than 
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an ordinary horse-tram. And this trait is 
typical. The same dilatoriness extends into 
the domains of social and political life. The 
dominant force is time-wasting tangle. Noth- 
ing is more usual than indecision, dependency, 
lack of all initiative. If a man has a bold 
idea, he finds every one prejudiced against 
him beforehand. Compared with such a mental 
attitude as this, that dominant in the United 
States may be regarded as highly educative. 
There boldness does not appal, but is approved 
of; there all cry out for personal initiative. 

We are far behind in individual independ- 
ence. But we are at the same time far be- 
hind in public spirit. A rich man keeps his 
money for himself and his family. Men like 
Nobel and Jacobsen are rare exceptions. 
That a royal prince or a large proprietor 
should give funds for the establishment of 
libraries or universities is an unheard-of thing. 

The curse of the Norsemen is their arma- 
ments. A quarter or more of their entire 
revenue is wasted in the equipment of an 
army and fleet which they are not in a po- 
sition to keep up to date. They feel them- 
selves threatened by powerful and conquest- 
loving neighbors. Denmark is threatened 
by Germany, who robbed her of the Duchies 
of Holstein and Schleswig and is perpetually 
irritating the little land by the oppression of 
which the Danes in Schleswig are the object. 
Norway and Sweden feel themselves menaced 
by Russia, who recently began to Russify by 
force the half-Scandinavian Finland which lay 
like a buffer between herself and the North. 

If one could talk of a mission for the United 
States, it would be that in some not too far 
distant future it should step forward as pro- 
tector of the lesser peoples and make it possible 
for them to devote their strength and means 
to deeds of peace. 


ON AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BY 
COUNT LUTZOW 


CHAMBERLAIN OF THE EMPEROR AND FORMER MEMBER OF THE AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT 


T is not easy to give a general account 
of the opinions of the inhabitants of 
Austria- Hungary on any _ subject; for 
the inhabitants of the Hapsburg empire 
“agree to differ” on every matter. I am 
entirely justified, however, in stating that 
sympathy with America is great in Bohemia 
—my own home in the Austro-Hungarian 


empire. The Bohemians have emigrated 
to America in large numbers, and with the 
linguistic talent that is innate in the Slav 
they have, while of course acquiring the 
English language, continued to cultivate 
their own. I can speak here from personal 
knowledge. When, a few years ago, I had 
completed the task of editing and translating 
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into English the greatest masterpiece of the 
Bohemian language— Komensky’s ‘‘Laby- 
rinth of the World’’—I wished my little work 
to be known in the United States. I there- 
fore wrote to Mrs. Naprstek, whose husband 
lived for some years in the United States, 
asking for the names of some American 
papers published in the Czech, or Bohemian 
language. Mrs. Naprstek replied, sending 
me a long list of papers, but added that it 
was by no means complete, as more than a 
hundred papers in the Czech language were 
published in America. 

I should here devote a few words to Mr. 
Vojta Naprstek, who labored largely to estab- 
lish a better understanding between the 
Americans and the Bohemians and other 
Austrian Slavs. Being a strong liberal, Mr. 
Naprstek left Austria for America in 1848, 
and only returned to his country in 1858, 
“‘bringing’”—as the celebrated Bohemian 
authoress, Sofie Podlipska, wrote, ‘‘many new 
thoughts and plans from the land of liberty.”’ 
I have not space here to give an account of 
the many enterprises which Mr. Naprstek— 
aided by his gifted wife, Mrs. Josephine 
Naprstek—undertook for the purpose of 
introducing American culture into Bohemia. 
I may, however, mention that they founded 
at Prague a “club of American ladies” the 
members of which endeavored by means of 
lectures to further the formerly neglected 
education of the Bohemian working-women. 

The inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and, indeed, the Austrian Slavs generally, are 
very democratic in their views, and have 
great admiration and respect for the United 
States. The Bohemians, who were among 
the earliest fighters for religious liberty, 
naturally sympathize with a country in which 
that liberty is so firmly established. It may 
here be mentioned that during the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain Bohemian 
feeling was entirely favorable to the free 
country; all remembered that Spain largely 
contributed in 1620 to the destruction of the 
Bohemian national church. 

There is no doubt that in my country the 
fact that the United States has taken up a 
firm and prominent position in the world’s 
politics has been hailed with great pleasure. 
Writing as a liberal, I cannot but welcome the 
fact that the greatest democracy of the world 
is extending its interests and its influence. 
That influence can but be used in the inter- 
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est of progress and of those countries which 
have suffered in the past. We cannot imag- 
ine the great republic otherwise than 
“ Holding up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world!” 


It would not be fitting that one who is not 
an American should express an opinion on 
American politics, but I do not hesitate to 
affirm that the more determined and wider 
policy of the present President of the United 
States has greatly appealed to the various 
races which inhabit Austria and Hungary. 
To many it has only now become evident 
that America is one of the great nations. 


There, as elsewhere, I can and will only 
write as a Bohemian—that is to say, as one 
belonging to the great Slavic majority of 
the population of Austria-Hungary. I wish, 
therefore, again to mention that the links 
which connect Bohemia with the United 
States are numerous and strong. The artists 
who at least on the field of art have revived 
the ancient glory of Bohemia have gathered 
their greatest laurels in the United States. 
It will be sufficient to mention the great 
names of Ondricek, Kubelfk, and Kocian. 
As regards the sister-art of painting, the tal- 
ented Bohemian painter, Mr. Alphons Mucha, 
has himself told me that he was much touched 
by the kindness and appreciation that he 
met with in America. Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia have shown great interest in the lit- 
erature of America. Thus the talented Bo- 
hemian writer, Mr. J. V. Slaidek—who several 
times visited America—has translated Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Song of Hiawatha”’ into his native 
language, and quite recently Mr. Klastersky 
has published translations of some of the 
poems of Colonel Hay. Of these transla- 
tions, that of the ‘‘Wreck of the Prairie 
Belle,” which is excellent, deserves special 
notice. 

I have hitherto referred only to the Slavic 
majority of the population of Austro-Hungary. 
Of Vienna, the official, though by no means 
the intellectual centre of the vast empire, little 
need be said. The municipality of Vienna — 
is now in the hands of a clerical and anti- 
semitic faction. In this environment the 
cause of progress finds few friends, and sym- 
pathy for the United States is scant. 

Matters in Hungary are different. Writing 
as a Slav, it is my duty to record that our 
grievances against Hungary are great. The 
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Slavic population of Hungary—which fur- 
nishes so large a part of the emigrants to 
America—lives in a state of oppression, and 
every attempt is made to engraft the Magyar- 
Turanian language on a people that belongs 
to the Slavic, that is to say Aryan, race. 
This should not, however, render us blind 
to the fact that the Magyars of Hungary are 
born statesmen—I will not say politicians, 
as I am aware of the fact that that word has 
a displeasing sound to Americans. The 
Hungarians regained their independence lit- 
tle more than thirty years ago, and in the 
comparatively short time since then they 
have succeeded in developing the trade and 
industry of their country in a manner that 
is unrivaled except in America. Budapest 
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itself has to a certain extent assumed the 
appearance of an American city. While 
thus the German element in Austria is im- 
bued with clerical and reactionary views, 
Hungary is undoubtedly a ‘‘go-ahead”’ coun- 
try. Even as regards legislation there is a 
vast contrast between Austria and Hungary. 
To give but one instance, while civil marriage 
has existed in Hungary for some years, the 
Austrian marriage law is still founded on the 
old canonic right. 

I will end by stating that Hungary as a pro- 
gressive country greatly admires America, 
and that that feeling will no doubt be in- 
creased by the visit paid recently to America 
by Count Apponyi and other distinguished 
Hungarians. 


TO EUROPE 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU 


“ 


MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY AND AUTHOR OF ‘‘FRANCE, RUSSIA, EUROPE” AND “‘THE EMPIRE OF THE CZARS”™ 


O my view, what makes the greatness 
of the United States among the 
nations is less its tremendous economic 
development than its political institutions 
and its consciousness of liberty in every 
field of action and life. This comes back to 
saying that what has made its greatness is 
less the country itself than the men who 
inhabit it. It is less the great expanse of its 
territory and its natural resources of soil and 
of wealth underground than the qualities and 
the energies of the people who have cultivated 
the magnificent plains and the beautiful 
mountains of North America, and made them 
pay. Nature had provided between the two 
oceans for a great empire and a great nation. 
But for this empire to be born and for this 
nation to take form, live, and prosper, it was 
necessary that it should be inhabited by people 
capable of exploiting and binding together 
these vast expanses. In this sense one might 
say that it is the American who has made 
America, although between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, as elsewhere, there was a mutual 
influence of men on the land, and the land on 
men. But as great as this last was, the first 
seems to have been even more powerful, and 
this is one of the causes which, from my 
point of view, bring about the originality 
and the superiority of the United States. 


The causes of its success and of its greatness 
are not merely material causes due to the 
generosity of nature toward it. They are, 
above all others, moral causes, due to the 
character, the education, the energy and the 
spirit of enterprise of Americans. 

The qualities which the people of the 
United States have had on account of their 
origin, and which they continue to possess 
with no diminution, they owe in large measure, 
it seems to me, to the way in which as a people 
they have been formed and recruited through 
the last three centuries. 

The earliest Americans, the founders of the 
future Republic, were colonists—that is, men 
enterprising and resolute by habit, with 
enough energy and initiative to dare to leave 
their own country and the Old World, and to 
go out and found a new home in an unknown 
continent. Ever since, and especially perhaps 
during the last century—the nineteenth,—the 
United States has not ceased to attract the 
most enterprising and adventurous spirits of 
Europe. From one continent to the other 
there is a constant current of them, which, 
with immigrants of all nationalities, has 
never ceased bringing to the United States 
young and new energies. In this sense, one 
could say that the United States is the 
product of a sort of secular selection made 
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at the expense of our older Europe. For 
even today, although from afar the great 
republic appears to them as a kind of Eldo- 
rado, the peasants who cross the ocean in 
their search for a new country must have a 
resolution and a hardihood which are lacking 
in timid spirits and weak characters: 

Why should not a nation formed thus 
distinguish itself among the nations by the 
intensity of its life and action? I venture 
to say that in remaining open to all the 
refugees and the oppressed of the Old World, 
in continuing to absorb energies unemployed 
elsewhere, the United States has followed 
the best policy for a new country; the one 
that could most surely contribute to its 
force and power. What it has done, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps—at first by necessity and 
then by tradition,—by a kind of generosity 
toward the religious and political refugees of 
all countries, it has done also designedly for 
its own interest; for this incessant flood of 
energetic immigrants has been one of the 
principal explanations of their rapid advance 
in wealth and power simultaneously with 
their advance in population. 

The danger was that the original American 
people and the original American spirit 
should be submerged under this flood of 
strangers of diverse origin. Happily nothing 
of this kind has occurred. The stamp 
impressed on the United States by the 
generation that lived at the time of the War 
for Independence, and by their successors, 
has been deep enough not to be effaced by 
the crowd of new-comers. The constitution, 
the laws, and the very spirit of the United 
States have been like a sturdy mountain 
against which have beaten the successive 
waves of the diverse generations of immi- 
grants flooding in from outside. Now that 
the experiment has been made, one can 
justly say that all danger is passed. The 
proportion of people of foreign origin is too 
slight to extinguish the American spirit. 

One other thing which has struck me 
most about the United States is the rapidity 
with which the descendants of the immigrants 
begin to Americanize themselves, and to 
appropriate the ideas and feelings of native 
Americans. On the other hand, these new 
sons of America are far from losing every 
trace of their origin and of their national 
genius, but even this is an advantage for the 
United States which will become more and 


more visible. Thanks to the national com- 
plexity of racial elements of which it is 
composed, the great Republic across the 
ocean will find in itself a versatility of aptitude 
and a wealth of talents which in Europe are 
found only in people of different nationalities 
and in different countries. Diversity and 
unity will be more characteristic of the 
American spirit and the American genius 
And this alone permits us to base great hopes 
on the United States in the domain of art and 
of literature, as well as that of the sciences. 
For a people of such complex descent and 
of so varied talents to be able to come to a 
rounded development two things are necessary 
—time and liberty. Of these two things neither 
was lacking. When one compares the United 
States with Europe one must always bear 
in mind that the United States is young, and 
that, however fruitful this youth may already 
have been, it has not yet given us all that it 
promises to give. Yet it has only to remain 
faithful to itself, to its institutions, to its 
traditions, and to its principles. It has a 
mission in the world which is not merely 
to become the richest people on the globe. 
It should show us that a great democracy can 
develop peacefully in every sense and in 
every activity, with liberty and by liberty. 
That, one may say, is the mission awarded 
to it by destiny, and the one which it has up 
to the present time carried out with glory. 
It has made the peoples of the world under- 
stand that in a well-ordered republic under 
the protection of just and equitable laws, 
liberty satisfies all. That is an example and 
a lesson for the peoples of the old world. 
While in certain nations of Europe political 
factions and religious or anti-religious sects 
still seek to oppress one another—as if the 
modern State, like the republics of the Middle 
Ages or the ancient monarchies, could not 
tolerate variety in opinion and diversity in 
religious beliefs—the United States has shown 
that-men of every opinion and of every 
religious faith should be able to live peacefully 
like brothers side by side, each serving God 
and humanity freely, according to his faith 
and his convictions. Liberty is the best 
hosanna to the glory of God and the best o1 
the only means of establishing peace among 
men: it is a great honor for the United States 
to have understood and proved it. That 
alone renders the nation deserving of the ad- 
miration and sympathy of all free spirits. 
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MRS. VIRGINIA CLAY-CLOPTON 


Whose recollections of Washington social life have just been published under the title of “‘A Belle of the Fifties ” 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


BY 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


lications of the year at this period 

of annual stock-taking is a reminder 
that much sterling history, biography, and 
autobiography has been published, including 
many brief lives and studies of famous men, 
singly and in half a dozen admirable little 
series. Their number suggests that the in- 
terest in earnest, fruitful lives has never been 
more widespread than now. 

Herbert Spencer’s “‘ Autobiography” heads 
the list, as the story of a great man, if it is not 
a great autobiography. It is seldom that a 
man who has so profoundly influenced the 
intellectual life of his age gives the history 
of his own mental growth, and sheds what 
light he can upon his works, or, if he does, 
can command either the leisure to write it, 
or a style as facile as Mr. Spencer’s. The 
more recent “Autobiography” of Moncure 
Daniel Conway is a volume teeming with 
memories of Concord and Thoreau, of Wash- 
ington life before the war, of Hawthorne 
and Holmes, Ruskin and Carlyle. There is 
hardly a personality of importance on either 
continent, of the last half-century, whose 
character is not explained by some remi- 
niscence in these volumes. The “Letters 
of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton,” 
full of the personal touch of intimate under- 
standing, form another of the year’s literary 
treats. “‘Thackeray’s Letters to an Ameri- 
can Family,’’ forming a correspondence with 
the Baxter family of New York which con- 
tinued down to-the novelist’s death, repre- 
sent Thackeray in his most genial mood, and 
are enjoyable in spite of their purely per- 
sonal scope. Mrs. George Bancroft’s “Let- 


. BACKWARD glance over the pub- 


ters from England,’ written during the years 
1846-49, the period of her husband’s min- 
istry at the Court of St. James, shed many 
a side-light upon the leading British states- 
men and authors of that time. 


And Vize- 


telly’s ‘‘Zola” must not be forgotten, a vol- 
ume of permanent value to students of the 
great French realist. 

With few exceptions, the biographies of 
American men of action this year centre in 
the period of the Civil War. The significant 
books of the year are the “Recollections and 
Letters of General Robert E. Lee,” forming 
an intimate revelation of the great Confed- 
erate leader; Henry G. Pearson’s life of 
“John A. Andrews,” the great War Governor, 
whose ringing utterances did as much as any 
general to thrill the Northern troops with a 
dauntless enthusiasm; the ‘‘Memoirs of 
Henry Villard,’’ who was famous as a. war 
journalist before he even dreamed of becom- 
ing a power in the financial world, and who 
sheds some new light upon Lincoln, Grant, 
and other figures of the time; and lastly, 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s ‘‘Thomas Nast,” 
whom New Yorkers think of primarily as 
the destroyer of the Tweed Ring, but whose 
style was formed and reputation made in 
that wonderful series of war pictures that 
led Grant to call him “the most prominent 
figure in civil life to come out of the War.” 
To this list may be added the memoirs of two 
Southern ladies, Mrs. Clay of Alabama and 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, both of them conspicu- 
ous figures in Washington society, who have 
respectively embodied their memories in 
“A Belle of the Fifties” and “‘ Reminiscences 
of Peace and War.” 

The former was discussed in the last num- 
ber of this magazine. The latter is one of 
those rare books imbued with the charm of 
a gracious personality. Having lived in 
the forefront of American social life during 
a series of crucial years, Mrs. Pryor sheds 
light upon that part of the nation’s his- 
tory which eludes the sober historian— 
the history which is made in the street 
and in the home, at theatre and ball and 
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party; the gossip and small talk, the eti- 
quette and fashions, the flare of skirt and 
cut of hair. Mrs. Pryor takes us through 
the gay life of the capital under the Fillmore, 
Pierce and Buchanan administrations; she 
gives us glimpses of stately functions at the 
White House and the foreign embassies. 
There is a whole portrait gallery of states- 
men and soldiers, authors and musicians; 
and many a piquant anecdote of Jefferson 
Davis and Sam Houston, Washington Irving 
and G. P. R. James, Dion Boucicault and 
Adelina Patti. Then from peace the scene 
shifts to war, the camp hospital, the anxious 
days of besieged Petersburg, when clothes 
and shoes, coffee and flour were luxuries 
well-nigh out of reach. The book reflects 
the heroism, the tragedy and pathos, but 
not the rancor, of the Civil War. Another 
important book is Renan’s ‘Letters from 
the Holy Land,” translated by Lorenzo 
O’Rourke. Considered as biography, these 
letters are fragmentary. Their charm lies 
in their intimate and spontaneous personal 
note. They show, moreover, Renan’s un- 
rivaled gift of evoking vanished centuries 
from the scrap-heaps of antiquity, conjuring 
up the pageantry of a dead civilization, and 
making it seem an event of yesterday. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE METRICAL DRAMA 


We have had in poetry Mr. William 
Vaughan Moody’s version of the Promethean 
myth, “The Fire-Bringer,” and Stephen 
Phillips’s “Sin of David.”” Mr. Phillips’s new 
drama opens in the army of Cromwell, during 
the English Civil War, and the dramatic inter- 
est centres in Sir Hubert Lisle, commander of 
the Parliamentary forces in the Fenland, who 
becomes enamoured of the wife of one of his 
colonels, and commits the sin of David—the 
sin recorded in the lines, ‘‘set ye Uriah in the 
forefront of the hottest battle, . . . that 
he may be smitten and die.”’ Having sent 
the colonel to his death, Sir Hubert woos 
the woman he has coveted, and marries her. 
Here, as in his previous dramas, Mr. Phillips 
builds in Greek fashion, and works steadily 
and relentlessly toward the inexorable pun- 
ishment of fate. The two have sinned, the 
man deliberately, the woman unconsciously, 
and both must suffer. The instrument of 
their suffering is to be their innocent child, 
which sickens and dies, from no cause that 
medical skill can name. In the end, how- 
ever, there is a curious blending of the Greek 
fate motive and the Hebraic doctrine of 
atonement. The child has died as a pun- 
ishment for their sin, yet by its death it 
has taken that sin away. It has been with- 
drawn, that they may— 


“feel the sting of flesh 
Corruptible; yet be in that withdrawal, 
Folded upon the bosom of the Father, 
Hath joined us in a marriage everlasting.” 


THE YEAR’S DISTINCTIVE NOVELS 


A survey of twelve months of novels leaves 
the comfortable assurance that, setting aside 
a few writers of unique quality, American 
fiction is today in a more healthful and 
promising state than English fiction. <A great 
deal of ephemeral matter is still produced in 
both countries, and will continue to be. The 
swash-buckler romance and the Colonial 
novel are still with us. Advocates of historical 
fiction will point with satisfaction to such 
stories as Mr. Gardenhire’s “‘Lux Crucis ’”’ and 
Irving Bacheller’s “‘ Vergilius’’; to “‘ The Cross- 
ing,’ by Winston Churchill, and ‘Robert 
Cavelier,”’ by William Dana Orcutt; and ‘‘The 
Rose of Old St. Louis,” by Mary Dillon, and 
a noteworthy number of other stories that 
receive an added interest from the Louisiana 
Purchase centenary. The host of novel 
readers has multiplied so rapidly during the 
last decade that there is ample room for 
every school of fiction, and no one type 
is likely to die out. But in this country and 
in England, the majority of the best novel- 
ists are devoting themselves to portraying 
contemporary life-with this difference, that 
in the English books one meets more fre- 
quently with a strain of pessimism, an un- 
uttered sneer, a morbid note. In our books, 
on the contrary, there is a wholesome breath 
of outdoor air, a clean virility, a growing 
tendency to picture the serious business in- 
terests of life, rather than the drawing-room 
and the boudoir—to reflect the world of polli- 
tics and finance, the rough life of ranch and 
mine, the freedom of woodland and ocean 
and northern ice-fields. 

But Rudyard Kipling, Maurice Hewlett 
and Joseph Conrad stand apart from these 
generalizations and each is a law unto him- 
self. It is a red-letter year when each is 
represented by a volume, as they are this 
year—Kipling by the wonderful art of those 
new short stories, “‘Traffics and Discoveries’’; 
Hewlett, by that marvelous piece of verbal 
tapestry, ‘““The Queen’s Quair,’”’ like some 
rare, old silken hanging that has kept its lus- 
tre undimmed by centuries; Conrad, first 
by “Romance,” wherein you lose yourself 
in a fog of strange adventures; and more 
recently in his masterpiece, ‘* Nostromo.” 

Anthony Hope is represented by “‘ Double 
Harness,” a caustic satire upon married life, 
presenting some half-dozen young couples 
in various degrees of matrimonial unhappi- 
ness, ranging from mild incompatibility to 
dishonor and death. In ‘‘The Farm of the 
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Dagger,” Eden Phillpotts reverts to his early 
style of Dartmoor stories, and tells the trials 
of a modern Romeo and Juliet, separated 
by the feud of their fierce and vindictive 
parents. E. F. Benson has produced some 
finely drawn types in ‘‘The Challoners,” but 
the story itself is a gloomy study of a con- 
servative English minister, who mars the 
happiness of his son and of his daughter, be- 
cause the lad’s heart is set on being a pro- 
fessional musician and the girl loves a Catholic, 
and the father feels it his duty to thwart them 
both. Arthur Morrison is at present turning 
out ingenious detective stories, on the order 
of “The Green Diamond.’ The diamond 
has been hidden in one of a dozen magnums 
of old Tokay, which have been scattered 
broadcast by an auction sale. The problem, 
of course,is to find the diamond. Mr. Crock- 
ett has produced his annual tale of a win- 
some Highland lass, “‘The Loves of Miss 
Anne.” Jerome K. Jerome has published 
a characteristic and humorous little story, 
“Tommy & Co.” The title sets one in mind 
of another volume of blended humor and 
pathos, “Jess & Co.,” by J. J. Bell, of ‘Wee 
MacGregor” fame. It is merely the story 
of a young Scottish wife whose husband is all 
too prone to loiter in his garden and let his 
business go to rack and ruin. She under- 
takes to save him in spite of himself; and 
the way she does it and the price she pays are 
all told with commendably simple art. One 
of the strongest novels of the past season, 
though one of the most unpleasant, is Morley 
Roberts’s ‘Rachel Marr.” It is a morbid 
study of an exceptional woman, fundamen- 
tally pagan in her instincts. Though sep- 
arated by laws human and divine from the 
man she loves, she brushes them aside when 
he summons her, and goes to him, although 
she knows that her pathway leads to death. 

After Morley Roberts, Stewart Edward 
White is like the tonic breath of outdoor life, 
the balsamic fragrance of the forests he loves 
to picture. He has two books to his credit 
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this season: “The Silent Places,” describ- 
ing a dogged, patient man-hunt over the 
ice-fields of the far North—a hunt that 
stretches out, month after month, year after 
year, until the Indian who attempted to 
play false with the powerful Fur Company 
is run to earth. Secondly, there are the 
‘*Blazed-Trail Stories,’’ short sketches written 
in northern lumber camps, or on the arid 
plains of the Southwest, but one and all pay- 
ing tribute to the man who at any cost does 
the allotted task, the ‘‘Man Defending His 
Work.” ‘The Seiners,’”’ by James B. Con- 
nolly, is another book that one cannot afford 
to miss. It takes you out with the fishing- 
fleet, where the mackerel are caught, and 
makes you feel the exhilaration of a brisk 
breeze and a taut sail and the sting of salt 
spray in your face. Sail on the “able John- 
nie Duncan,’’ through the race described in 
the book, and you will know how thrilling a 
sea story may be made by an adept. 

Politics is becoming a favorite subject with 
the younger novelists. “‘The Grafters,” by 
Francis Lynde, deals with a fight over a rail- 
way, which incidentally would make or mar 
a booming western town, and incidentally 
was the means of corrupting aldermen, 
judges, senators, and even the Governor of 
the State. Then there is ‘‘The President,” 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, a clever satire on 
political life at the national capital, showing 
how the most careful wire-pulling does not 
necessarily secure the nomination for the 
presidency. “The Mastery,” by Mark Lee 
Luther, is a dignified and vigorous story 
tracing a young man’s rise to the highest 
office in the State, because he knows how to 
master men; and showing also how he was 
handicapped, by submitting to the mastery 
of a woman. 

The social and business conditions of mod- 
ern American life form the theme of the most 
important novels of the current month, from 
the pens of such writers as Mr. Howells, 
Robert Grant, and Robert Herrick. 


SOME RECENT FICTION 


Miss Miriam Michelson follows her success- 
ful novel, “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” with 
“The Madigans,” short stories with a con- 
nected interest and a neatly original climax. 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” is a swift little 
story of a woman pickpocket who reforms 
and becomes a successful actress. At first 
it has the picturesque interest, and later its 
revelation of contemporary theatrical meth- 
ods gives a glimpse of a hectic corner of New 


York, which is vivid rather than pleasant. 
It is the breathless kind of story with plenty 
of surprises. ‘‘The Madigans” is more strik- 
ingly original. Six young daughters of a 
disappointed, dreaming, irritable recluse man- 
age to cram their existence in a Nevada 
mining-town so full of whimsical strenuous- 
ness that life to these remarkably human 
children is a drama of unfailing entertain- 
ment. Their pleasures, their quarrels, their 
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revenges, their adventures, are exuberantly 
lived through to the last savor of enjoyment. 
And a reader who cannot delightedly live 
through the book with them is a misanthrope. 
A half-dozen readings would not dull one’s 
interest in ‘“‘The Madigans.” 

“Old Gorgon Graham,” by George H. 
Lorimer, is a continuation of “‘Letters From 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.’”’ Here 
are more of the letters—the wisdom of Ben 
Franklin and the Book of Proverbs, coming 
from a Chicago pork-packer in the language 
of the world of business, vitalized with mod- 
ern instances. So pointed are the admoni- 
tions of “Old Graham,’’ so humorous his 
keen observations on people of easily recog- 
nizable types, that a knowledge of contem- 
porary business methods and much hearty 
laughter seem at first to a reader to be the 
total of the book’s results. But Old Gorgon 
Graham remains so persistently in mind that 
one at last realizes that Mr. Lorimer has 
really introduced us to an actual character, 
whose lovable qualities linger when his crusty 
manners have been forgotten. There is 
more sense and more fun in this volume than 
in a barrel of sermons and a library of con- 
temporary farces. 

If the children in Mrs. George Madden 
Martin’s “The House of Fulfillment” had 
only remained children all through the book 
they might be sisters of ‘Emmy Lou.” For 
the chapters of child life have rare depth, 
sympathy, and insight. But Mrs. Martin 
has chosen to make the children grown-up, 
and when she does this she becomes conven- 
tional, and they become conventional and 
have love stories like any other heroines. 

Robert Grant’s “‘The Undercurrent” is an 
undisguised problem novel. Divorces of all 
sorts, from the difficult South Carolina kind 
to the easy ones of Utah or Arizona, are 
probed and argued over, now as if by a zeal- 
ous churchman, and again with the cold 
logic of the trained jurist. Constance Stuart 
in the story is a deserted wife. Her worthless 
husband, gambler, bankrupt, embezzler, dis- 
appears, leaving her destitute, with two small 
children. As stenographer in a law office, 
she fights her own battles successfully. After 
three years, she may have a divorce for the 
asking. Her employer asks her to be his 
wife. Love, social position, assured advan- 
tages for her children, hang upon her answer. 
But Constance’s Episcopalian rector seeks 
to convince her that such a union would be 
incompatible with the highest spirituality. 
The theme is developed with a delicate art; 
but as is the case in most problem novels, 
the problem continually tends to overshadow 
the novel. 


A flash of old-time vigor illumines Mr. 
Howells’s new story, “The Son of Royal 
Langbrith.” His theme is a young man’s 
misplaced reverence for a disreputable father 
whom he lost in childhood. The dominant 
influence of the young man’s life has been 
his silent cult of this man whom he has never 
known. Yet the truth finally comes out, 
and very dramatically. 

In ‘‘The Sea Wolf,’ Jack London preaches 
the same doctrine that a flabby man may be 
made virile by a vigorous life; but the ship 
on which fate casts his hero is a floating 
purgatory. The captain, Wolf Larsen, is a 
survival of the stone age, physically a giant, 
but destitute of a moral sense. His disor- 
dered, abnormal brain finds a keen enjoy- 
ment in Shakespeare and the Rubaiyat; 
yet a moment later he will turn the ship 
into a human shambles, from wanton lust 
of cruelty and bloodshed. There is a grue- 
some strength about this picture of an ab- 
normal brute, going blindly to an inevitable 
doom. ‘The Sea Wolf ’’ is the strongest book 
Mr. London has written. 

In “Nostromo,” Joseph Conrad has con- 
verted a fictitious South American republic 
into a tangible reality, more vital and sig- 
nificant than some states actually existing 
on our maps. He tells a rapid, crowded 
story, flinging out characters and incidents 
with spendthrift lavishness; he creates the 
illusion of gazing down an endless vista of 
tragic, blood-stained years. His republic 
is a seething hotbed of treason and revolu- 
tion, a social and political volcano, with peri- 
odic eruptions; its people a scant handful of 
decent folk and a horde of mongrel thieves, 
who are the offscourings of two continents. 
The story is a grim tale of human avarice. 

“The Common Lot,’”’ by Robert Herrick, 
is a study of the compromises which an am- 
bitious young architect makes with his con- 
science when confronted with the realities 
of modern business life. Coming fresh from 
the Paris schools, he finds small scope for 
the high ideals of the Beaux Arts in Chicago, 
where lath and plaster count for more than 
Norman arch or Corinthian column, and 
where the royal road to success seems to lie 
through the favor of unscrupulous contrac- 
tors and the venality of building inspectors. 
He has only to connive at the violation of 
city ordinances, to aid in putting up cheap 
and imposing fire-traps, and a golden har- 
vest seems assured. But a disastrous fire, a 
sickening loss of life, and a coroner’s jury 
that promptly lays the burden of blame 
where it belongs, dramatically point the 
moral of the strongest story Mr. Herrick has 
written since “‘The Gospel of Fiction.” 





























HOW GENERAL OYAMA LEARNED SNAP-SHOOTING 


HORACE FLETCHER 


HE success of Marquis Oyama’s com- 
paign against the Russians has been 
due in some measure to the good shoot- 
ing of the Japanese soldiers. A little in- 
cident which occurred years ago adds a 
peculiar interest to this efficiency of the 
Japanese Army, because it shows how ready 
General Oyama has always been to learn any- 
thing bearing on his profession. 

Twenty-five years ago I was an experienced 
rifle-shot, and could hit a moving object 
every time. The twenty-two-calibre rifle and 
machine-made cartridge, which came into 
general use in the seventies, made extensive 
rifle practice possible. I wrote and published 
at the time a pamphlet on how to shoot 
with a rifle, entitled “‘The A BC of Snap- 
Shooting,” which came to the attention of 
regular-army officers attached to the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific at San Francisco, and was 
used for a manual by the Regulars. It 
happened that copies of the pamphlet reached 
Japan, where I spent some time soon after. 
Japan had just begun to make a military 
organization on the most modern lines, and 
Marquis Oyama was Minister of War. He 
invited me to visit him in his home at Tokio, 
and showed great interest in the method of 
learning to shoot at a moving object with a 
rifle. He had already seen the pamphlet. 

I had a number of American rifles and 
ample ammunition with me in Japan, and 
Marquis Oyama and the then Colonel 
Murata (inventor of the Japanese Military 
tifle) joined me several afternoons at target- 
practice. They entered enthusiastically into 
the spirit, Oyama, in particular, showing the 
enthusiasm of a boy. I shall never forget 
his keen joy the first time he hit a moving 
object with a bullet. It was a tea-pot thrown 
in the air, I believe, and when it came down 
in dust and pieces he capered about and 
screamed in his delight like an excited 
school-boy. 


After several afternoons at practice Mar- 
quis Oyama and Colonel Murata became 
nearly as skilful as I was. They could hit 
the centre of the target 80 per cent. of the 
times tried, and that was only 20 per cent. 
less than my own average at that time. They 
were full of confidence that they could close 
the gap of difference between us in a few more 
afternoons of practice in spite of the fact that 
I told them 20 per cent. of practice readily 
brought 80 per cent. of skill, but that it 
required 800 per cent. of habituation to 
acquire the last 10 per cent. of absolute 
sureness. I had expended hundreds of 
thousands of cartridges to learn this. 

I was invited to give a demonstration of 
skill with the rifle before the Imperial Prince 
Higashi and 300 officers of the army and 
navy and heads of the departments of war and 
marine. It was an interesting experience. 
Mrs. Fletcher, who was present in a landau 
with other women spectators, took the rifle 
from my hands {and executed some skilful 
shots, equaling my own best record, and 
winning much applause. 

An amusing incident happened. After 
the formal programme had been carried out, 
many present requested that some object that 
they had about them be thrown in the air 
and marked by one of the bullets as a souvenir 
of the occasion. Some one threw up an old- 
fashioned tempo, an elliptical coin with a 
small square hole in the middle for stringing. 
As it was clumsily thrown up and wobbled 
badly, I missed it. Then I decided on some 
horse-play. Following the first real miss I 
purposely missed the same coin half a dozen 
times in succession, much to the amusement 
of my new-found admirers. I then turned 
to the interpreter, Nehe Yamasan (the first 
American to take to himself a Japanese wife 
and become a naturalized Japanese citizen), 
and requested him to inform the prince that I 
had been shooting through the hole in the 
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tempo, but now I would hit it on the rim. 
The next shot was a true one, and the pieces 
of the brittle coin were gathered up for 
souvenirs in a dust-pan. The next morning 
the Tokio newspapers mentioned the shooting 
through the hole as the feature of the after- 
noon. 

But the significant feature of the practice 
on this and other occasions was that Marquis 
Oyama became firmly convinced that a 
surprisingly high percentage in hits is possible 
with strict attention to practice in snap- 
shooting. 


A FREIGHT RAILWAY UNDERGROUND 


SYSTEM of underground tunnels rami- 
fying throughout a city to provide for 
swift transportation of freight is the latest 
development of a wide-spreading movement 
toward underground railways. Such a sys- 
tem with twenty miles of tubes is now in 
operation in Chicago, and other cities are 
likely to follow Chicago’s example. 

Like other public improvements in Chicago, 
this tunnel was not constructed without 
difficulties. It was conceived by a telephone 
and telegraph company, which took the first 
step in competing with the telephone service 
already well established in the city by 
securing from the city council a franchise, 
extending over thirty years, to build a 
system of tunnels for their wires beneath the 
centre of every street in Chicago. This gave 
the company the right to construct alto- 
gether 4,000 miles of tubes. Property-holders 
objected to the beginning of the work, and 
it was impossib'e to secure permission to 
tear up the streets. The company, however, 
was permitted to begin excavation under the 
saloon of a Chicago alderman; and, once 
begun, the work went rapidly ahead, often 
at the rate of 300 feet a day. Five million 
dollars were invested to push the work on, 
but as the scope of the company’s plans 
widened, stock and bonds were issued amount- 
ing to $60,000,000. When the tunnel was 
nearing completion the company secured from 
the Chicago common council the right to 
transport mail and freight through it, although 
the idea had originally been to use it simply 
to contain telephone and telegraph wires. 

So far no arrangement has been made to 
transport mails, though there is no feature 
of the backwardness of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment more marked than its failure to take 
advantage of tunnels like this and the New 
York Subway. But sooner or later mail 


must be carried underground in cars, as well 
as through pneumatic tubes such as that in 
use in other cities and installed in Chicago 
about the time this telephone and freight 
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tunnel began operation, Freight, however, 
is being carried daily, and the possibilities of 
increased speed of transportation are im- 
measurable. No passengers are transported, 
but the twenty miles of tube already in use 
have a capacity of 20,000 tons of freight a 
day. Just as plans are on foot to connect 
such institutions as large department stores 
with the New York Subway, plans are on 
foot in Chicago to connect the basement 
shipping-rooms of business houses with this 
freight tunnel, so that goods can be carried 
to the railway stations without the incon- 
venience of carting them through the streets. 

If one consider to what extent a compre- 
hensive system of passenger subways, such 
as that being designed by the Rapid Transit 
Commission of New York City, will free the 
streets of the rush of vehicles, and to what 
an extent a system of freight tunnels in any 
city will succeed in removing the trucks 
and other wagons which make most of the 
blockades, the vision is presented of the new 
city of the future. Will not the streets be 
cleared of everything but pedestrians and 
automobiles ? 


TRAINING MEN TO BECOME COLONISTS 


N the development of new lands the 
German ‘‘colonial school” is a depart- 
ure from the haphazard methods which 
have hitherto obtained in colonization. The 
purpose of the school is to train young 
men in such knowledge as shall especially fit 
them for the work of the pioneer in an unde- 
veloped country. It is a part of Germany’s 
great ambition to become the controlling 
power in Africa. 

The first school of this sort was founded in 
1899 at Witzenhausen with the special 
purpose of preparing practical farmers and 
planters, stock-raisers and vine-growers, who 
might become settlers in the German colonies. 
Of the fifty-four students who have already 
come out from the school, two have become 
farm-land inspectors in East Africa; one is 
the manager of a large farm in Southwest 
Africa; another is the general manager of a 
large plantation in Paraguay; another is a 
tobacco-planter in Sumatra, and others hold 
positions in the Philippines, in Mexico, and 
in China. 

The instruction of the school alternates, 
winter and summer, between theoretical and 
practical instruction in such subjects as 
chemistry, botany, physics, forestry, and 
vine-growing. Courses are given in tropical 
plants and agriculture and in colonial enter- 
prises and politics. The practical work is 
done on a farm purchased for the use of the 
school. The students, of whom there were 
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fifty-nine in 1903, range from seventeen to 
twenty-seven years of age. 

A second school, similar to the one at 
Witzenhausen, is now being established under 
the direction of Prince Karl von Urach, Count 
of Wutrtemberg, at Hohenheim. It will 
give especial attention to information relating 
to new lands, and will find suitable positions 
for practical study in schools or experiment 
stations, and with farmers and stockmen. 

The work of these schools is of vast im- 
portance in view of the special efforts now 
being made by Germany to advance her 
interests in the tropics. Great inducements 
are being held out to inventors in Germany 
who can improve the manufacture of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing machinery for 
use in the German colonies. A machine for 
splitting cocoanuts, cotton presses, light plows 
and cultivators, machines for removing the 
kernels from cotton, and machines for ex- 
tracting the fibre from bananas, are all in 
demand, and their manufacture is being 
encouraged by the German Government by 
the offering of prizes and other incentives 
to improvement. 

That there is a great field for young men 
of such equipment as the “‘colonial schools”’ 
give is evident from the experience of the 
British in East Africa. In the Kikuyu 
region, on the equator, there is a fertile and 
well-watered expanse of from five to six 
thousand feet elevation on which European 
settlers are taking up lands and greatly 
increasing their value. From this region the 
exports for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$740,300 and the imports to $2,215,800. 
Ten years ago they were nothing. The 
Uganda Railroad has opened up great 
stretches of the high plateaus, where Euro- 
peans find a climate that is endurable, with 
the result that a colony is being rapidly built 
up which gives promise of becoming one 
of Great Britain’s richest possessions. 

The schools for Germany’s emigrant sons 
are fitting out young men for colonial life 
who shall be prepared to meet the problems of 
developing their new country and who will 
strengthen Germany’s hold upon her colonies. 


THE VALUE OF AN ACRE 


FARMER in one of the great agricultural 
States of the Mississippi Valley gave his 

son one acre of land, from which he was to 
have all the produce raised by his own 
efforts. The lad went ‘to work earnestly. 
He fertilized the field with twenty loads of 
manure, which he hauled morning and night, 
before and after his regular work. He then 
plowed and harrowed the field until he had it 
in as good condition as a garden. One-half 
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of the acre he planted with the very earliest 
potatoes, and the other half with blackseed 
onions. The potatoes he cultivated with a 
horse-cultivator, the onions with a hand- 
cultivator: Later in the season he hired 
several boys to help him weed the latter 
crop. All this work was done by him in his 
spare moments. 

The financial statement of the one-acre 
experiment is this: 


RECEIPTS 
60 bushels of potatoes, at $1 per bushel, $60.00 
250 bi shels of onions, at 45 cents per bushel, 112.50 
Total . . , : ; . $172.50 

EXPENSES 
Paid for seeds. : , i , - $7.50 
Paid for help 15.00 
Total : : ; : : $22.50 
RECAPITULATION 

Receipts . $172.50 
Expenses 22.50 
Profit on the acre . , : . $150.00 


The lad now has his acre planted with 
winter wheat, and as the average yield per 
acre is twenty-five bushels, and the average 
price 70 cents, he expects to add $17.50 to 
his receipts for the year. Thus the total 
earning capacity of his acre, with small 
garden truck in the early spring, will easily 
aggregate $200. 

An average Western farm consisting of 
160 acres, if it were worked as thoroughly 
as this one acre was worked, would bring in an 
annual gross income of $32,000! 

RAPID TRANSIT BY WATER 

S a means of quick transit by water, 
A motor-boats are developing rapidly 
the necessary qualities of speed, endurance, 
and reliability. While public interest has 
been mainly centred in their develop- 
ment as racing crafts of high speed but 
small utility, there have been other ex- 
periments, less exploited, but of more per- 
manent value. The races have proved that 
it is possible to make a small boat which is 
capable of very high speed. One, the On- 
ontio, on a trial trip up the Hudson River, 
recently made nearly twenty-nine miles an 
hour. That such speed is possible for more 
than a short distance has been demonstrated 
in the challenge race between the XPDNC 
and the Vungt-et-Un. In this race, the 
XPDNC maintained an average speed of 
nearly twenty-seven miles an hour for a dis- 
tance of more than 136 miles—from New 
York to Poughkeepsie and return—without 
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mishap and without a stop to take on gaso- 
lene. 

In addition to the racing types of motor- 
boats, builders have begun to construct larger, 
more commodious, and more comfortable 
pleasure boats. The largest of these is the 
Edithia, which is 114 feet long and about 
eleven feet beam. She is comfortably fitted 
up with cabins, and is propelled by two 
150-horse-power standard gasolene motors. 
Smaller boats of her type were used last 
summer on the St. Lawrence River to carry 
people from their houses to distant hunting- 
grounds, and for this purpose proved both 
speedy and reliable for runs of thirty miles 
and return. 

The motor has also made its appearance 
in the every-day work of sea-going vessels. 
Already the fishing-fleets of the Atlantic 
coast of the United States are using gasolene 
engines as auxiliary motive power, because, 
in case the wind fails, the motor can be de- 
pended upon to bring the boat into port 
before the fish have time to spoil. It is esti- 


mated that gasolene motors are installed in 
50 per cent. of the New England fishing- 
boats, and the New York and South Coast 
boats are rapidly adopting them. They are 
now in general use in the fishing-fleets of 
Scandinavia, where they have greatly stimu- 


lated the fishing industry. 

The attention of the various governments 
has been drawn to the utility of motor-boats 
in case of war. It is known that the Jap- 
anese Government has maintained agents 
in the United States for some time past, 
who have made a careful study of the prog- 
ress in the manufacture of gasolene engines. 
One man who has had unusual success with 
motor-boats has been offered large induce- 
ments to become the superintendent of a 
Japanese Government shop for their manu- 
facture. 

The Italian government has ordered sev- 
eral motor-boats for its navy. These will be 
used as tenders and despatch-boats for a fleet 
at anchor. Another novel use which is ex- 
pected of them is to generate electricity for 
recharging the exhausted batteries of a sub- 
marine boat. 

With the constant improvements and varia- 
tions in types that are being made there is 
every reason to believe that from the mere 
racing-shell built for the sport of millionaires, 
the motor-boat will soon become a recog- 
nized force of great importance in rapid 
transit by water, in the lighter uses of com- 
mercial fleets, and as auxiliary craft to the 
navies of the world. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL FAIR FOR FACTORY 
WORKMEN 
HERE is a new and suggestive kind 
of Labor Day celebration at North 
Plymcuth, Mass. The leading manufacturing 
establishment in this town employs 1,200 
people. Formerly the men devoted their 
Labor Day holiday to a parade. Now they 
hold a fair and celebrate the day in a helpful, 
practical way. The company pays all the 
expenses, including the purchase of a tent 
where the main exhibit is made. Here, 
under the canvas, the working people show 
with pride the products of their gardens. 
Prizes are offered by the company for the 
best vegetables and fruits, the fattest poultry, 
the most successful flowers. The competi- 
tion is open only to the employees, and it is 
keen. To prepare exhibits for the competi- 
tive features of the fair gives the employees an 
interesting and profitable diversion through- 
out the whole year. The day of the fair is 
a gala one. In the morning there is a base- 
ball game. In the afternoon the exhibits 
are judged and the awards made in the tent. 
At night there is a dance. The programmes 
for the fair are printed in English, Italian, and 
German. The fair is a practical example of 
welfare work and has made a whole industrial 
community happier. 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


HE special correspondents have had 
unprecedented difficulty in reporting 
the Russian-Japanese War. 

Two newspapers combined to establish a 
wireless telegraph station at Wei-hai-wei, 
and to maintain a vessel equipped with the 
wireless telegraph mechanism, whose business 
it was to keep the shore station informed of 
events before Port Arthur. The correspond- 
ent aboard the vessel duly reported some 
very stirring scenes, including the blowing up 
of the Petropavlovsk, but his shrift was short. 
One day the Haimun—his vessel—was boarded 
by Russians from the cruiser Bayan, and, 
though the boat was then allowed to proceed, 
shortly after the Russians announced that the 
occupants of the Haimun would be treated as 
spies if caught again. Meanwhile, some of 
Admiral Togo’s wireless messages to his fleet 
had been interrupted by messages sent to 
Wei-hai-wei from the Haimun. The result 
of this was that the Japanese forbade the 
Haimun to cruise near enough the naval 
operations to make any satisfactory observa- 
tions. The wireless telegraph was thus boxed 
up effectually. Nothing was left but to 
cease operations. 





